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Over a period of many months the Department of English at 
Rice University has considered the advisability of founding a pro- 
fessional journal devoted to the publication of English studies. The 
increase in our professional population has far exceeded, propor- 
tionately, the increase in periodicals; it is now the rule rather than 
the exception for academic journals to have a backlog of articles 
sufficient to fill issues for two or more years. Indeed, these back- 
logs have made it necessary in many cases to declare a virtual 
moratorium on acceptances. 


We believe that the policy of distribution followed by the general 
journals which cover the field of modern languages or even those 
which are restricted to English language and literature prevents 
their giving preference in every case to those manuscripts which 
are of the highest quality. We believe that many authors prefer to 
publish the results of their research in periodicals which will be 
certain to reach the attention of those colleagues who share their 
special field of interest. 


We have therefore established a quarterly journal of English 
studies dedicated to literature between 1500 and 1900. One issue 
annually will be devoted to each of four fields: Renaissance Prose 
and Poetry (including Milton), Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century Literature, Romantic and 
Victorian Literature. Each issue will include a substantial review 
article surveying the important work of the preceding year and 
will thus constitute a specialized annual journal. 


Studies in English Literature invites well written, scholarly 
articles which make significant contributions to our understanding 
of literature in its full biographical and historical context. These 
articles may present the results of historical research; they may 
be concerned with matters of interpretation; or they may offer con- 
clusions which involve scholarly criticism. We prefer articles of 
moderate length, which run from ten to twenty-five pages of 
double-spaced typing. Shorter or longer articles may be accepted 
if they have some special claim to publication. 


The Editor 


The Satiric Design in 
The ‘Plain Dealer 


ROSE A. ZIMBARDO 


CriticisM OF the comedy of the Restora- 
tion period is unique in that throughout its history it has centered 
upon an extra-literary question. The history of this criticism is one 
long contention between those critics who have dismissed the plays 
as immoral and those who have devised ever more complex justi- 
fications to clear them of that charge. This approach has had 
very unfortunate consequences. Admirers of the plays, in trying 
to prove them harmless, have often rendered them trivial, The 
“manners” school has insisted that the plays are unmoral, “a holi- 
day from the sublime and the beautiful, the coarse and the real.”* 
The sociological school,? under the guise of rescuing the plays 
from Cloud-Cuckoo land, has created a no less unreal scene of 
Restoration life, a carnival of rakes and wenches, which the plays 
are thought to reflect “with photographic realism.”* 

The peculiar deviation which criticism has taken in this area has 
resulted in making us think of the comedies as special and there- 
fore unamenable to the treatment which we afford to other areas 
of literature. The Restoration is looked upon as a cul-de-sac in the 
literary tradition. And the comedy of the Restoration period is 
considered so great an aberration that it is usually not even studied 
in relation to other genres of late 17th Century literature. 

Cutting the comedy off from the rest of English literature has 
caused us to view it as homogeneous, to yoke together writers of 
such markedly different sensibility as Etherege, Congreve, and 
Wycherley, But the term “Restoration Comedy” used in any but 
a chronologica] sense is not merely useless, but destructive to a 
proper understanding of the comedy of these three writers. Their 
works differ in central concern and method. Even the traditions 
in which each wrote are different, and, indeed, Etherege and Con- 
greve wrote in traditions inimical to each other. Etherege’s skepti- 
cal questioning grows out of the temper of his times. Congreve, 


1John Palmer, Bonamy Dobrée, and others. 

2John Palmer, Comedy (New York, 1914), p. 33. 

8Kathleen Lynch, Thomas Fujimura, and others. 

*Thomas Fujimura, The Restoration Comedy of Wit (Princeton, 1952), pp. 


52, 53. 
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for all his wit, is at heart sentimental, and his comedy prepares 
for the tradition of 18th Century sentimentalism. Wycherlev 
is a satirist, and his best work bridges the two great periods in 
English satire, the Elizabethan and the Augustan ages. 

The characterization of Wycherley’s satiric spokesmen, Horner 
and Manly grows out of a long tradition in English satire which 
has its origin in the Anglo-Saxon period and comes to its full flower- 
ing in the Elizabethan satyr-satirist.» But while Wycherley leans 
upon the Elizabethans in the characterization of his spokesmen, 
his satiric structure departs from the Elizabethan notion of satiric 
decorum, which demanded that the form of satire be irregular and 
primitive. Rather, the structure of Wycherley’s !ast two plays re- 
flects the rediscovery in the Restoration period of the form of 
classical Roman satire. This rediscovery of classical form is part of a 
larger movement, a whole approach to literary composition that 
emphasizes style and “correctness,” and that comes to its fullest 
development in the 18th Century English Augustan style. 

Wycherley’s last two plays show the direct influence of Roman 
satire, particularly that of Juvenal. The limitations of a paper of 
this kind forbid showing instances of direct imitation, My purpose 
here will be to show that Wycherley’s structure is based upon the 
structure of Roman verse satire, that, indeed, The Plain Dealer is 
a perfect rendition of formal satire in the dramatic mode. 

We must first consider what the classical satiric form is, Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, classical satire is bipartite in structure. 
It breaks into two markedly disproportionate divisions, the thesis, 
which consists of an attack upon some specific vice or folly, and 
the antithesis, which recommends the opposing virtue. In the thesis 
the vice under consideration is turned on all sides and attacked 
from as many different angles as possible, “in something of the 
way the premises are turned about in the octave of a sonnet.”® 
The antithesis, always the weaker of the two arguments, is usually 
presented as struggling hopelessly against the forces described in 
the thesis. “Often the admonition to virtue . . . is only implied .... 
But it is there, it must be there if the piece is to be more than 
mere virulence and fieeting invective.”” The thesis and antithesis 
are the minimal essentials in satire. The usual form that this essen- 
tial assumes is this: an outer framework encloses thesis and anti- 


5Cf. Alvin Kernan, The Cankered Muse (New Haven, 1959). 

°M. C. Randolph, “The Structural Design of Formal Verse Satire,” PQ, 
XXI (1942), 369. 

TRandolph, p. 369. 
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thesis. In this framework are the satirist and the adversarius, a kind 
of combative hollow man. The adversarius may be simply “you” 
understood, a shadowy figure, or he may be an annoyingly persis- 
tent member of the group under attack, who detaches himself from 
them and draws near the satirist. The function of the adversarius is 
to draw the satirist’s fire. He either baits the satirist with questions 
or barbed rejoinders, or cautions him about being too outspoken. 
Both devices are used to draw fresh comment and explanation 
from the satirist upon the vice in question. 


These two figures, the satirist and the adversarius, talk against 
a background; not infrequently it is a moving background—a street, 
a royal court, Westminster Hall. The setting must be such that it 
will allow a stream of figures to pass by upon whom the satirist 
can comment, and who will serve as proof of the satirist’s contention 
that human nature is corrupt. In addition, the satirist uses minia- 
ture dramas, vignettes, portraits, or “characters” to push his argu- 
ment forward, so that there occurs a background within a back- 
ground. The three pillars of the satiric design, then, are the satirist, 
the adversarius, and a background of sorts, Given these, the thesis 
may be argued. The argument is always an indictment of human 
nature, for the satirist exaggerates downward to achieve his effects. 
Man is seen at his most gross and beastly. 


Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer fulfills in every detail the structure 
outlined above. In addition to the basic, tri-elemental structure 
of satirist, adversarius, and background, it contains a parody sub- 
structure, so that it is at once a satire and a satiric questioning of 
satire itself. With beautiful irony, the questioning of satire is framed 
in perfect formal satiric design. 


The play begins, as formal satire must, with a crashing declara- 
tion of the theme. The vice under consideration is hypocrisy. It is 
ubiquitous, and even a plain-dealer, who attacks, or tries to flee 
from it, is in danger of being overtaken. The thesis is declared both 
in the spoken rebuke of Lord Plausible made by Manly, and dra- 
matically—that is, Manly, a plain-dealer, is pursued by Lord 
Plausible, a personification of hypocrisy. The former figure lashes 
out at the latter but finds he is fighting a shadow; the more fierce 
his attack, the more elaborate the flattery it arouses. 

The thesis declared, Wycherley sets the traditional contestants 


to argue it. There has been much critical speculation about the 
relationship between the characters in this play. Are we, with 
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Dobrée,® to consider Manly a hero and Freeman an opportunist, 
or are we to follow the most recent critic of the play, Norman 
Holland,’ who considers Manly neurotic and Freeman and Olivia 
“well-adjusted”? When we recognize the play as formal satire, 
Freeman’s role at once becomes clear; he is the adversarius. His 
function is to take a position opposite that of the satirist, Manly, 
and to provoke the satirist’s attack, Freeman’s is a type of adver- 
sarius very common in Roman satire; he is one of the very number 
that the satirist hates, who detaches himself from the crowd and 
draws near to the satirist, where he plays the role of the devil’s 
advocate. Freeman is not on the side of virtue. He does not want 
to convince Manly that the world is not really full of hypocrites, 
but rather he champions the position that hypocrisy is the way of 
the world, He hopes, in effect, to reason the satirist to the side 
of unreason, to win him to the very vice he stands most firmly 
against. At the end of the play Freeman’s behavior may seem in- 
consistent with his character (why should he, a hypocrite, tell 
Manly what he really thinks?). But we must keep in mind that 
the adversarius need not be consistent to fill his place in the satiric 
design. All that is required of him is that he maintain a position 
opposite to that of the satirist. 


The relationship of Manly to Freeman is set up in the first act, 
almost as soon as the play begins. Manly enters upon the scene 
first and, by the ferocity both of his speech and manner, establishes 
himself as the fearless satirist, determined to expose and shame 
hypocrisy wherever he finds it. He begins his mission by cursing 
Lord Plausible for a “common whore or pickpocket, dangerous to 
those he embraces” and throws him out of doors. He declares him- 
self a champion of truth and a hater of the world and all its vani- 
ties. Once Manly has identified himself as satirist, the adversarius 
is allowed upon the scene. Freeman, as his name implies, is a typical 
Restoration honnéte homme; in an Etheregean play he would be 
hero. He is a self-declared opportunist who gets along with the 
world and whose sole motivation is self-interest. He cannot under- 
stand the disappointed idealism that makes Manly such a wildly 
misanthropic champion of truth, But since friendship is easy for 
him, he offers to be Manly’s friend. Manly rejects his offer and 
this provides the point upon which their basically antagonistic 


8Bonamy Dobrée, Restoration Comedy: 1660 to 1720 (Oxford, 1924). 
®Norman Holland, The First Modern Comedies (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 
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views of life can be revealed, and their roles in the satire clearly 
laid out. 


Manly . . . you must pardon me, I cannot wish well to 
pimps, flatterers, detractors, and cowards, stiff nod- 
ding knaves, and supple pliant kissing fools. Now all 
these I have seen you use like the dearest friends in 
the world. 

Freeman Ha! Ha! Ha! What, you observed me, I warrant, 
in the galleries at Whitehall, doing the business of the 
place? Pshaw! Court-professions, like court promises, 
go for nothing, man. But faith, could you think I was 
a friend to all those I hugged, kissed, flattered, bowed 
to? Ha! Ha! 

Manly You told ’em so and swore it too; I heard you. 

Freeman Ay, but when their backs were turned, did I not 
tell you they were rogues, villians, rascals whom I 
despised and hated? . . . Why don’t you know, good 
captain, that telling the truth is a quality as preju- 
dicial to a man that would thrive in the world, as 
square play to a cheat, or true love to a whore? (I,i) 


That Freeman is a declared opportunist, that he acknowledges his 
resemblance to cheats and whores, makes him a more complex 
hypocrite than Lord Plausible, but he is no more virtuous. It is 
necessary to the satiric design that he openly advocate the vice 
under consideration, since he and Manly must defend opposing 
views of good, 

In Act I Wycherley closely adheres to the form of verse satire. 
Having established the necessary antagonism between Freeman 
and Manly, he must provide a satiric background. His first back- 
ground (used here in the special sense) is presented, as in verse 
satire, in the conversation of his adversaries. If we examine one 
of the key Act I “exchanges” between Manly and Freeman, we 
find that it is a formal satire in little; that is, it employs all of the 
devices used in classical verse satire and even forms the pattern 
of the satiric design in miniature. Freeman provokes the attack 
with an argument that he knows will draw Manly’s fury, that of 
“everybody does it, so it must be right.” Then Manly launches into 
his counterargument. To illustrate the rationality of his hatred 
and disgust with the world, he describes a scene—it is the usual 
crowded, moving “background” of satire. He sketches caricatures 
of the hypocrites of the world, falling upon every level of society 
from bishop to fishmonger. Finally, this small satire within a satire 
is clinched with a recapitulation of the basic disagreement of the 
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two antagonists. Freeman begins with the defense that his be- 
havior grows from a recognition and acceptance of the facts of 
social life: 

Freeman . . . Observe but any morning what people do 
when they get together on the Exchange, in West- 
minster Hall, or in the galleries of Whitehall. 

Manly I must confess there they seem to rehearse Bayes’s 
grand dance, Here you will see a bishop bow.ig low 
to a gaudy atheist; a judge to a door-keeper; a great 
lord to a fishmonger, or a scrivener with a jack-chain 
about his neck; a lawyer to a sargeant-at-arms; a vel- 
vet physician to a threadbare chemist; and a supple 
gentleman usher to a surly beef-eater; and so tread 
around in a preposterous huddle of ceremony to each 
other, whilst they can hardly hold their solemn false 


countenances, 

Freeman Well, they understand the world. 

Manly Which I do not, I confess. (1,i) 
We might note that while the satirist’s attack is upon hypocrisy, 
he touches tangentially upon one of the traditional complaints of 
satire, the loss of the old ways when degree was observed and 
each class respected itself and all other classes. Just as Juvenal 
is moved to complain again and again about the elevation in 
society of a freed slave, “whose razor scraped my youthful beard,” 
so Manly is disgusted by the sight of a great lord bowing to a 
fishmonger. Loss of degree means loss of function. The falsity of 
social commerce is both the cause and effect of the decay of social 
function. The participants in the Bayes’s dance are hollow men, 
but even the dance itself is a pretense. 

Act I, then, establishes Manly and Freeman in their key roles 
and outlines the basic design that will be repeated throughout 
the play with increasingly complex modification, The structure 
of the p!ay does not follow the linear progression of a plot, There 
is no real plot line, no continuous action that in its unravelling 
reveals the theme. What plot there is—the deception of an advocate 
of truth by the only two people whom he had trusted and his 
subsequent attempts to be revenged upon the woman who had 
wronged him—merely provides an excuse for the establishment of 
the real structural relationship upon which the play hinges, that 
of satirist, adversarius, and background, This basic design is quali- 
fied by a satiric substructure and the final undoing of the satirist. 
But in the first three acts it is maintained, and progressively 
widened until the satiric field of vision seems universal. 
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In Act II, besides establishing a satiric substructure that will be 
discussed later, Wycherley both expands the “background” of his 
satire and “proves” the spoken satire of Act I in the action that 
he sets before us. We become aware here of the great advantage 
that dramatic satire has over verse satire. The verse satirist is re- 
stricted in what he can display to his reader by the persona of 
the satiric spokesman. In the first place, he can show only as much 
as the satiric persona can see and comment upon, and, if he wants 
to preserve the unity of his structure, he cannot allow his spokes- 
man to range too far. In the second place, the personality of the 
spokesman acts as a filter through which the scene must pass. The 
dramatist, on the other hand, can not only present us with the scene 
at first hand, so that we may observe for ourselves the justice of 
the satirist’s position, but he can also present us with descriptive 
scenes (“background”) in the conversation of characters other than 
the satiric spokesman. This is the method that Wycherley employs 
in Act II to expand his satiric background, His satire here is double- 
edged. He allows free rein to three barb-tongued commentators on 
high socie.y, Olivia, Novel, and Plausible. In their repartee the 
satiric vision with which we had been presented in the Act I ex- 
changes is widened and intensified. It is widened because Olivia 
and company focus their attention upon a different segment of 
society. We are introduced to the circle of the great, to the “Sir 
Richard Court-titles” and “Sir John Currents” of the world. It is 
intensified because we are taken into drawing and conference 
rooms to see hypocrisy at work. Manly and Freeman, in Act I, had 
discussed hypocrisy in its mildest and most common form, in men’s 
actions toward one another in public places. Now we see hypocrisy 
at work. To succeed in the world of high society, we learn, a man 
must wear many masks, must indeed change his spots several times 
a day. Olivia describes the activities of one such successful man 
of mode: 

. . . he endeavors only with the women to pass for a man 
of courage, with the bullies for a man of wit; with the 


wits for a man of business, and with the men of business 
for a favorite at court; and at court for a city-security. 


IT,i 
At the same time that Olivia, Novel, and Plausible are -~ 
the scope of Manly’s spoken satire of Act I, however, they are 
also proving the truth of it in their actions. While they speak, they 
are revealed to the audience as hypocrites as great as the objects 
of their barbed wit. For instance, Olivia, who opens Act II with a 
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declaration to Eliza of her hatred of flatterers and her own in- 
ability to flatter, turns face completely on the entrance of Novel 
and Plausible, She had denied knowing Novel, but when he enters 
and, preparing to begin his catty review of the company he has 
just left, asks the conventional “d’ye know whence I come now?” 
Olivia proves to be quite adept at flattery, “From some melancholy 
place, I warrant, sir, since they lost your good company.” Novel 
and Plausible, thinking themselves rivals for Olivia’s affections, 
alternately flatter and backbite one another. Olivia overtly pours 
the sweet balm of flattery on both, and roundly libels both in 
asides. Another dimension is added to the irony of the scene, for 
each hates in the others the faults of which he himself is most 
guilty. None of the company can be other than false. All use flat- 
tery to enhance themselves in some way, either by gaining the 
admiration of others, or in the hope that others will prove in some 
way useful to them. In Act I we are shown that hypocrisy makes 
fraudulent commerce between the classes of society. In Act II we 
are shown that, on the personal level, hypocrisy forges masks be- 
hind which human beings hide from each other—Olivia, for in- 
stance, rebuffs all of Eliza’s attempts to drop pretense and speak 
freely. We are shown the effects of hypocrisy upon love. Olivia 
uses Novel and Plausible in the cause of her self-aggrandizement, 
and for gain; she pretends to decide between them, as she had 
pretended to love Manly, for money, Freeman, the more blithely 
open opportunist, pursues the Widow Blackacre for her jointure. 
Every human relationship, as well as every level of society, is shown 
to be infected with the disease of hypocrisy. 

In Act III the satirist and the adversarius are again in the central 
position (they appear in Act II, but'do not stand as the dominant 
figures throughout, for reasons which shall be discussed later). In 
this act the audience has all three of the components of satire be- 
fore its eyes, for the satirist and the adversarius operate within the 
satiric background, instead of projecting it from their conversation. 
There is no plot requirement that demands that Manly appear at 
Westminster Hall; nothing that he does there furthers the action. It 
simply provides a crowded, moving scene in which one after an- 
other scrambling knave approaches the satirist and provides fuel 
for his fiery outbursts. The seat of justice, we find, is the scene 
of the greatest of all hypocrisies. Justice is a mere cover-up for 
self-seeking; the law, a game in which only the lawyers can be 


winners. 
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A dominant figure at Westminster is the Widow Blackacre. 
While largely a humor character thrown in for comic effect, she 
embodies the whole spirit of the scene. The widow’s life is an en- 
tanglement of the trappings of the law. She is weighed down with 
briefs, writs, and legal jargon, but she has not the slightest con- 
ception of the meaning of justice. The law for the widow, as for 
the other denizens of Westminster, is a socially acceptable way 
of deceiving one’s fellows for one’s own gain. She spends much of 
her time training her lumpkin son, Jerry, “in the law,” that is, in 
the ways of turning every legal circumstance to profit, She neither 
values nor understands any good but material good. She will, for 
instance, deny her integrity on the spot, declaring herself a whore 
and her son a bastard, to protect her jointure and her life in the 
courts. Yet even this prodigious Jady of the law is no match for 
the double-dealers of Westminster. Despite all her maneuvering 
her lawyer will betray her to solicit the favor of a lord. The in- 
habitants of Westminster cannot be appealed to but by promise 
of a profit. They recognize neither contract, justice, nor old ac- 
quaintance when the opportunity for gain presents itself. 

Freeman flourishes in this atmosphere. It is here that he plans 
to trap the widow, declaring that he is sure that he is “the first 
man that ever began a love intrigue in Westminster Hall.” It is 
altogether fitting that he should be so comfortably within his ele- 
ment there that he is able to conduct a love intrigue, especially 
since the object of his love is the widow's money. While Freeman 
thrives in the country of opportunism, Manly is beside himself 
with rage. After he has incurred three law suits for boxing the ears 
of two lawyers and pulling an alderman’s nose, he hits upon a 
method of exposing the hypocrisy of the law sharks and getting 
rid of them at the same time. To each who approaches him, he 
offers the opportunity of aiding the cause of justice without hope 
of gain. To the first, he offers the case of a poor orphan who has 
lost her inheritance, a case which must be handled in forma 
pauperis; the lawyer hurriedly recalls other pressing business, An 
alderman who offers to buy Manly a dish of coffee finds himself 
presented with the prospect of standing city-security for a poor 
man. He, too, is called away. 

It is said that the reason that Wycherley set Act III at West- 
minster is that he himself had been a student of the law. This 
external consideration is less important than the internal demand 
of the play’s design, We have observed the enlargement of the 
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basic satiric pattern from Act I to Act II. The scene at Westminster 
broadens the satiric scope to the widest extent possible in drama. 
The mild flattery that glosses over the emptiness of social form 
in Act I, that appears as nipping, snarling backbiting in Act II, 
becomes in Act III the perversion of justice. Hypocrisy is here 
a methodized approach to brute-like self-seeking. An almost Pla- 
tonic progression has been followed that traces the taint of 
hypocrisy from falsity in personal relationships, to social and class 
relationships, to the corruption of an abstract principle, justice, 
upon which rules for the government of nations depend. The 
satire, therefore, assumes a universal scope, and the final impression 
is of the whole world engaged in a frantic Bayes’ dance of hypoc- 
risy. This, then, is the fullest development of the basic satiric de- 
sign as it appears in the play. Had Wycherley accomplished no 
more than the embodiment of this design in the drama, he would 
yet have gone far in answering the Restoration’s demand for the 
reinstitution of classical form in satire. However, he builds into 
the structure of the play a satiric substructure that both rounds 
out the thesis of the satire, by diminishing the character of the 
satirist himself, and questions the very premises upon which satire 
rests, 

Both the completion of the thesis, or destructive argument of 
the satire, and the Elizabethan convention of the satyr-satirist, 
mentioned earlier, demand that Manly be exposed as a practitioner 
of the vice he rails against. His full disgrace occurs in the hast two 
acts of the play, where the focus of satire is narrowed from the 
universal field of justice to the soul of one man. However, the 
deterioration of Manly’s character is prepared for as early in the 
play as the second act. As we have seen, Act I prepares the audi- 
ence for formal satire (a Restoration audience would not have 
mistaken that intention), At the end of Act I we are prepared 
by Manly, whose part we have taken in the first act exchanges, 
for our introduction to Olivia. She is, we are told, as honest as she 
is beautiful, possessed of every virtue. The second act opening, 
then, comes as something of a shock. Instead of the womanly 
paragon that we had expected, Olivia turns out to be an imitation 
of Manly, a parody-satirist. Her opening lines, “Ah! cousin, What 
a world ’tis we live in, I am so weary of it,” affect a weary dis- 
content that comes as an echo to Manly’s protestations of world- 
hatred that we have just heard. More surprising still, a new satirist- 
adversarius relationship is set up between Olivia and her cousin, 
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Eliza, that is an imitation of the Manly-Freeman relationship of 
Act I. Olivia rails against the world, its vanities and falsity, all the 
while proclaiming her own plain-dealing, while Eliza subtly baits 
her, drawing her into contradictions. 


Eliza But what d’ye think of visits—balls? 
Olivia O! I detest ’em! 
Eliza Of plays? 
Olivia I abominate ‘em, filthy, obscene, hideous things . . . 
Eliza ... what d’ye think of the court? 
Olivia How, the court! the court, cousin! . . . my aversion 
of all aversions! 
Eliza How! the court where 
Olivia Where sincerity is a quality as much out of fashion 
and as unprosperous as bashfulness: I could not laugh 
at a quibble, though it were a fat privy-councellor’s; 
nor praise a lord’s ill verses, though I were myself the 
subject; . . . nor sit to a vain young smile-maker, 
though he flattered me. In short, I could not glout a 
man when he comes into a room and laugh at him 
when he goes out; I cannot rail at the absent to flatter 
standers-by, I_. (IL,i) 
In its frankness, its tone, even in its cadences, this speech of 
Olivia’s is an obvious imitation of Manly’s “I cannot wish well . . .” 
speech of Act I. The whole Olivia-Eliza exchange is a parody of 
the exchanges between Manly and Freeman. But as the verbal en- 
counter between the two women progresses, we realize that an 
ironic reversal has occurred. The satirist, Olivia, who endlessly 
protests her virtue, is a hypocrite. The adversarius, Eliza, who 
makes no claim to being a champion of truth, is a plain-dealer. 
Step by step, Eliza forces Olivia into contradictions that expose 
her virtue as mere affectation. Her professed simplicity and dis- 
regard for outward show, for instance, is laughed out of court 
when Eliza reminds her of the six dresses a month that she buys. 
Her mask of innocence and virtue is pulled aside when Eliza leads 
her into a discussion of The Country Wife, and she proves an 
expert at detecting double entendre. As we have seen, at the en- 
trance of Novel and Plausible, the exposure is completed, Eliza 
makes the final comment upon Olivia’s pose as plain-dealer, “rail- 
ing is now so common that ’tis no more malice but the fashion.” 
We are led to suspect, then, that attacking hypocrisy can itself 
be hypocritical. 
In the substructure the roles of satirist and adversarius are re- 
versed, On the surface the opening of Act II is a perfect repro- 
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duction of the Act I exchanges, Olivia is still, in her speech, man- 
ner, tone, the satirist. Eliza, in her function of baiting, drawing 
comment, opposing, is still the adversarius. Only the inner, moral 
positions of the adversaries are reversed. What function does this 
moral reversal serve in the design of the play? Superficially, 
Olivia’s spoken satire reinforces and even widens Manly’s spoken 
satire of Act I. More important, however, Olivia’s resemblance to 
Manly joined with her inner falsity, renders Manly’s role of public 
defender of truth somewhat suspect. We never appreciate the 
pomposity and opportunism of Henry IV until we see them 
parodied in Falstaff. Manly’s public protestations, that seem so 
golden in Act I, tarnish when they are imitated in Act II. In ad- 
dition, the revelation of Olivia’s inner falsity, her private person- 
ality of cruelty, exploitation, and the participation in the very 
faults against which she rails, combined with her public affecta- 
tion of the virtues of the satirist (plain-dealing, frankness, the de- 
fense of truth at any price), prepare us for the full revelation 
of Manly’s character that is to occur in the last two acts. In Olivia 
we are given a fore-glimpse of Manly whole. 

But most important, the parody substructure is a commentary 
upon satire itself. Olivia’s resemblance to Manly is the very reason 
for his love of her: “I knew he loved his own singular moroseness 
so well as to dote upon any copy of it.” Manly thinks Olivia to be 
honest, above reproach (before his disillusionment) because he 
thinks she is exactly like him, and he thinks himself above cen- 
sure. Tne discovery of this self-esteem in Manly makes us, for an 
instant, wary of satirists. We realize that the satirist in raging at 
the vices of others, claims, by implication, to be himself above 
vice. He thereby leaves himself open to that pride which leads to 
the inevitable fall. The downfall of Manly is required by the satiric 
design. But that the satirist should appear in the play, and be ex- 
posed as a hypocrite serves a second function: to question the 
very basis of satire itself. The play, then, is not only a well-executed 
formal satire, but a satirization of satire itself. The mockery that 
Wycherley directs against his art, 

You rail, and nobody hangs himself; and 
thou hath nothing of satire but in thy face (V,jii) 
... for railing is satire, you know, and 
roaring and making a noise, humour. ( Vii) 
is built into the very structure of his play. 
The final deterioration of Manly is accomplished in Acts IV and 
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V. .4e becomes a kind of Everyman, a subject of a study in the 
corrosive effects of hypocrisy upon a single soul, As mentioned 
early in this paper, the characterization of Manly grows out of the 
Elizabethan tradition of the satyr-satirist, a figure who, while 
overtly proclaiming his honest indignation at the vice he observes 
around him, is in his inner personality subject to the very vices 
against which he rails. Therefore, he is in his public personality a 
fearless satirist, and in his private personality a raging satyr, domi- 
nated by the traits that the Renaissance particularly associated 
with satyrs, lust, and blind rage. The new Restoration adherence 
to classical principles forbade the treatment of more than one 
major vice in a satire. Other vices could be treated only as they 
arose from, or were related to, the vice under consideration. Hy- 
pocrisy being the vice underscored in The Plain Dealer, Wycherley 
could not employ the simple Elizabethan technique of having the 
satirist rail against lust, and then showing him to be lustful, having 
him rail against greed, and then showing him to be greedy, etc. 
He solves the problem by showing the deterioration of Manly’s 
character to be contingent upon his falling prey to the vice he 
most detests, hypocrisy. Manly’s hypocrisy grows out of an attempt 
to hide the vices of the “satyr” in him; the disintegration of his 
character is accomplished as the satyr-like qualities of his private 
personality overwhelm the public personality of the courageous 
and fearless satirist, As his character degenerates the very quali- 
ties that we have admired in him are revealed as vices. For in- 
stance, his fearless courage and honesty of Acts I and II become 
in Acts IV and V brute rage and sadism. When we first encounter 
Manly he tells us that he is a plain-dealer, in love with the only 
woman in the world whose honesty matches his own. Once Manly 
has been disenchanted, his love turns to lust, a lust as ungovern- 
able as his anger, which increases as it is rebuffed. It is in trying 
to hide his unquenchable lust for Olivia from Freeman, whose 
scorn he fears, that Manly first plays the hypocrite. At first he finds 
hypocrisy a difficult game: 

How hard ’tis to be a hypocrite! 

At least to me who am but newly so 

I thought it once a kind of knavery, 

Nay, cowardice to hide one’s fault; but now 


The common frailty, love, becomes my shame 
He must not know I love th’ unfaithful still. . . . (IILji) 


But his desire for Olivia, as it is constantly thwarted, becomes in- 
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creasingly difficult to bear, and he falls into greater and greater 
deceit in trying to disguise it. He lies to Freeman, pretending to 
be above a woman’s scorn. Then, he lies to Fidelia, pretending 
that his various and ever more grotesque attempts to appease his 
lust (his final plan is to rape Olivia while Fidelia “talks love” to 
her) are merely the desire for revenge, his object being to punish 
Olivia, not to satisfy himself. Finally, in telling Vernish, before 
he knows him to be Olivia's husband, that he has enjoyed her 
favors, Manly becomes a finished hypocrite, one who lies to gain 
the good opinion of others. Hypocrisy to hide a deeper emotion 
becomes hypocrisy for its own sake, and the satirist becomes guilty 
of the very vice against which he rails, Manly reaches the fullest 
depth of degradation when, his threat to cut Fidelia’s throat if she 
will not pimp for him proving ineffectual, he bribes her with the 
promise that if she gets Olivia for him by any means, he will allow 
Fidelia to stay with him. He knows that Fidelia is loth to go again 
to Olivia’s apartments (she fears rape by Vernish), but he shame- 
lessly exploits her affection for him and those very qualities that 
he had ridiculed in her at the beginning of the play, her softness 
and fear of violence. At this, the ultimate depth of his decline, 
Manly comes full circle and turns into the very creature that he 
had accused Lord Plausible of being in the opening lines of the 
play—a hypocrite “like a common whore, dangerous to those he 
embraces.” 

This structural reversal of Manly’s coming full circle to the oppo- 
site pole from his starting position is accompanied by a second 
ironic reversal. In Act Il Wycherley had Olivia affect Manly’ 
virtues, but showed her to be morally false. As Manly’s character 
declines it grows more and more like Olivia’s. As she had con- 
sciously imitated his virtues, in the last two acts he unconsciously 
imitates her vices. For example, in hiding his true feeling from 
Freeman (end Act III) he imitates Olivia’s attempts to hide her 
feelings from Eliza (Act II, and repeated with exaggerated effect 
in Act IV). In the scene in Olivia’s apartments when Manly, hid- 
den in the dark, watches Olivia’s raging lust as she pursues Fidelia, 
he becomes the mirror image of her. In the first place, his own 
passion, far from being quenched, is kindled at the sight of Olivia 
pursuing Fidelia, so that he is like her in bestiality; the similarity 
of their inner natures is forced upon the attention of the audience. 
But more important, when he comments upon her depravity (“a 
goat or monkey were fitter for thee [than a gallant]”), he imitates 
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Olivia’s criticism of Novel in Act II; that is, he blames in another 
a fault that he cannot recognize in himself. The parody substruc- 
ture, then, makes its final commentary upon the basic satiric de- 
sign. Olivia’s surface resemblance to Manly is reversed to reveal 
Manly’s actual resemblance to Olivia. 

With the complete decline of Manly’s character the satiric thesis 
is completed. When Manly’s virtue is proven hollow, when he is 
shown to be of the company of hypocrites, the satiric vision is ful- 
filled. All the world, eve;y level of society, even the extra-terrestrial 
realm of abstract ideas is tainted with falsity. The disease is not 
more wide spread than it is deeply rooted; man is essentially cor- 
rupt and beastly. The satiric thesis has become, as it must, an in- 
dictment of human nature. Yet the thesis, however elaborate, can- 
not by itself fill the requirements of the perfect satiric design. The 
writer of classical satire, Dryden warns, is bound by his form to 
give some example of virtue.’® In this play the standard of virtue, 
the satiric antithesis, is realized through Fidelia. Most critics con- 
sider Freeman and Eliza “the comic standard” of The Plain 
Dealer. They are supposed to represent the poet’s point of view 
because they “champion the naughty world.”* But if we are not 
to mistake the excessive misanthropy of Manly for the poet’s view, 
neither are we to negate the play’s satire by accepting the vicious- 
ness that Manly rails against as the standard upon which we are 
to judge him and the other characters. To accept the “naughty 
world” (and naughty seems hardly the adjective that lust, deceit, 
and the perversion of justice should evoke), to take for the poet's 
viewpoint the satiric thesis itself, is to pervert the whole scheme 
of the play. Still the critics have argued well that if Manly is too 
excessive to be a hero, Fidelia is too unreal to be a heroine. If 
The Plain Dealer is viewed as “Restoration Comedy,” Fidelia is 
completely inexplicable. How in the Restoration world could there 
exist a woman who disguises herself as a page to follow her be- 
loved to war, or who woos another woman on his behalf? Fidelia 
is unreal; she is vestigial. But in her very unreality, her incongruity 
in the satiric thesis set before us, she fills the demand of the satiric 
antithesis. She is the virtue that opposes the vice of the thesis; that 
virtue is weak, is nearly overwhelmed by the evil it stands against, 


10Dryden, Essays of John Dryden, ed. Ker (London, 1900), II, 102. 
11Kathleen Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (New York, 


1926), p. 171. 
12Lynch, p. 171. 
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is always an argument for old-fashioned goodness, the return of a 
simple and golden past 

In the action of the play Fidelia serves as a symbol rather than 
a character. Her name gives her the flavor of a Morality play 
figure. She is faithful to Manly’s Everyman. She represents that 
quiet virtue that follows behind Manly’s braggadocio courage, 
never boasting of its goodness, wishing only to serve. Manly, in 
the tradition of Everyman, ignores the virtue that is right at hand, 
and chooses to pursue a reflection of himself, an embodiment of 
his baser nature. Fidelia, however, remains true to her name, and 
when she has nearly been murdered, Manly recognizes her and 
she is given his soul to guide. As a representative of the antithesis, 
Fidelia is weak, barely noticeable against the glaring vice that 
surrounds her, and constantly threatened by it (Manly’s rage, 
Vernish’s lust). She is also symbolic in that her disguise, materially 
more real than those of the others, is spiritually less real. Hers, 
the most overt mask, hides only modesty and virtue. 

But more important is that Fidelia recalls the virtues of a former 
golden age, like that of Juvenal’s primitive Rome. In this too, she 
serves as a symbol. Wycherley has made of Fidelia what I shall 
call an expanded allusion. It is impossible to miss Fidelia’s re- 
semblance to Viola of Twelfth Night. Like Viola, she assumes the 
disguise of a page. Like Viola, she loves a man who loves another 
woman, and who does not even realize that she herself is a woman. 
Like Viola, she serves this man, and finally, though it breaks her 
heart, woos for him the other woman (whose name, significantly, 
is Olivia). Like Viola, she is wounded in a duel, her true sex is 
revealed, and she is rewarded for her loyalty with the affection 
of the man she loves. Wycherley expects us to recognize in Fidelia 
the allusion to Twelfth Night, for it is through her that he brings 
to our minds the wonderful, green world of romantic comedy 
against which we are to view the corruption of the world presented 
in the satiric thesis. Fidelia is too “literary,” too romantic to func- 
tion as a character in that world of knaves and goats. But she comes 
trailing a vision of the green world of romance, where love and 
loyalty are “givens,” where all obstacles to true love can be over- 
come, and the height of mischief is to trick Malvolio into yellow 
garters. The vision forces us to compare Wycherley’s Olivia, a 
libidinous witch, with the gently lovesick Olivia of Shakespeare, 
to view Manly’s attempts at rape against Orsino’s sighing, moan- 
ing platonism. Or, if such comparisons can occur only in the mind 
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of an attentive reader, and not to a watching audience, still the 
allusion to Twelfth Night is strong enough to recall a golden never- 
never land of the past. In the best satire this vision of a golden 
past seems unreclaimable, as it does in The Plain Dealer. 

Though Fidelia, the satiric antithesis, proves able to survive in 
the vicious and realistic world of the thesis, she does not conquer 
it in a glorious “happy ending.” It is true that she gets her man, 
but their union is not accompanied by that restoration of order and 
the government of love that forms the traditional comic ending. 
Olivia is exposed, but she and Vernish are neither punished nor 
banished. The Widow Blackacre proves the triumph of injustice 
by arriving on the scene in time to assure Olivia that she can sue. 
Novel and Plausible are rewarded with the recovery of certain 
jewels that they had given Olivia, and there is nothing in the play 
to assure us that they will not go on backbiting until the end of 
time. Most important, Freeman is not cured of his opportunistic 
outlook by the example of Fidelia. The adversarius’s point of view 
is maintained, for he sees in Manly’s “conversion” a mere com- 
promise with good fortune: 

Manly But if I should tell you [Fidelia] . . . that your 
virtue (since greater than I thought any was in the 
world ) had now reconciled to me to ’t, my friend here 
would say ’tis your estate made me friends with the 
world. 

Freeman I must confess I should; for I think most of our 
quarrels with the world are just such as we have to a 
handsome woman; only because we cannot enjoy her 
as we would do. 

Manly Nay, if thou art a plain dealer too, give me thy 
hand; .... (V,iv) 

This, the note upon which the play ends, should give us pause. It 
should first remind us that Freeman’s view, the view of the ma- 
jority still exists—is untouched by the virtue and generosity of 
Fidelia’s example. It should also remind us that it is not Freeman’s 
worldliness, but Fidelia’s romantic loyalty that has given Manly, 
the satirist, one ray of hope. But it should also make us question 
the permanence of Manly’s cure. He embraces Freeman here as 
he had embraced Olivia at the beginning, for being a superficial 
copy of himself, a seeming plain-dealer. In its ending the play 
answers the last requirement of the satiric design. It gives us a 
vision of the vice-ridden world; it gives us an example of virtue, 
but it remains open-ended. If virtue triumphs, its triumph is 
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equivocal. As in all great satire, the final decision, being whether 
or not to heed the satirist’s harsh demand for reformation of our 
lives, is left to the audience; the satirist merely presents the alterna- 
tives. 

This study is part of a larger one on Wycherley’s art and is there- 
fore limited by the writer's determination to concentrate in this 
paper upon a single aspect, satiric structure, in one play. However, 
if it has achieved its intention, it should have proven that a writer 
of the Restoration period can yield literary riches if we approach 
him with minds cleared of the cant about “Restoration Comedy.” 
Wycherley is only chronologically of the Restoration period. From 
the beginning to the end of his career as a playwright he wrote 
in traditions that antedate and stretch beyond the forty-year period 
to which we have confined him—traditions that form the backbone 
of our literary heritage, The friendship between the old Wycherley 
and the young Pope, over which biographers have sentimentalized, 
may be considered as a human relationship symbolic of the con- 
tinuity of English literary tradition. 


Tue Crry Cotiece, New York 
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Robinson Crusoe’s “Original Sin” 
MAXIMILLIAN E, NOVAK 


Durinc THE past forty years, the critical 
interpretation of Defoe’s fiction has become increasingly involved 
in economic theories. Critics such as Gustav Hiibener, Brian Fitz- 
gerald, and Ian Watt have applied the principles of Marx, Max 
Weber, and R. H. Tawney to Crusoe’s island so often that it has 
become commonplace to suggest that the real key to Defoe lies 
in an understanding of capitalism and economic individualism.’ 
There can be no doubt that there is an economic problem in 
Robinson Crusoe; the opening pages present a clear conflict be- 
tween the hero and his father on the question of Crusoe’s future 
profession and social status. But the exact nature of this problem 
has been obscured by ignoring two important points: Crusoe’s 
fictional character and Defoe’s economic ideas. Throughout his 
narrative, Crusoe is aware of a terrible “original sin” against his 
father and God—a sin which he regards as the direct cause of all 
his sufferings. I want to suggest that Crusoe’s sin is his refusal 
to follow the “calling” chosen for him by his father and that the 
rationale for this action can be found in Crusoe’s personal char- 
acteristics: his lack of economic prudence, his inability to follow 
a steady profession, his indifference to a calm bourgeois life, and 
his love of travel. 

Crusoe gives an excellent sketch of his character toward the 
end of the second volume. Abandoned by his mutinous crew at 
Bengal, he has entered into partnership with a hard-working mer- 
chant whose plodding, diligent character Crusoe finds a direct 
contrast to his own: 

But my Fellow Traveller and I, had different Notions; 
I do not name this, to insist upon my own, for I acknowl- 
edge his were the most just and the most suited to the end 
of a Merchant’s Life; who, when he is abroad upon Ad- 
ventures, ‘tis his Wisdom to stick to that as the best Thing 
for him, which he is like to get the most Money by: My 
new Friend kept himself to the Nature of the Thing, and 
would have been content to have gone like a Carrier’s 


1See Gustav Hitbener, “Das Kaufman Robinson Crusoe,” Englische Studien, 
LIV (1920), 367-398; Brian Fitzgerald, Daniel Defoe (London, 1954), pp. 
60-92; and Ian Watt, The Rise of the Novel (London, 1957), pp. 60-92. 
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Horse, always to the same Inn, backward and forward, 

provided he could, as he call’d it, find his Account in it; 

on the other Hand, mine was the Notion of a mad 

rambling Boy, that never cares to see a Thing twice over.’ 
It is not surprising that the Crusoe who describes himself as a 
“mad rambling Boy” has been ignored by recent critics, since it 
is hardly his entire character. When his partner reproaches him 
for his lack of ambition and avarice, Crusoe retorts, “Once I con- 
quer my backwardness, and embark heartily; as old as I am, I 
shall harass you up and down the World, till I tire you; for I shall 

pursue it so eagerly, I shall never let you lye still” (III, 112). 
This conversation to the “Principles of Merchandising” is, as 
usual, short-lived, but the character which Crusoe gives of himself 
in this section is certainly the best glimmer of self-knowledge which 
he presents to the reader, Considerations of Crusoe as the average 
Englishman, everyman, economic man, or as a self portrait of 
Defoe have tended to obscure his real personality, for Crusoe is 
a prototype of Shaw’s Bluntschli—the hero raised as a tradesman 
but with a romantic temperament, Whenever he finds himself 
compelled to work, he is talented enough to succeed, but as 
Crusoe reminds us, he was “possesst with a wandring Spirit’ 
(III, 80), which would never let him remain in one spot for very 
long. This, of course, is why his punishment is so appropriate. 
To be abandoned on an island for twenty-eight years was even 

more of a torture for the restless Crusoe than for most men. 
Although an awareness of Crusoe’s restlessness and desire for 
travel provides an insight into his reason for leaving his father’s 
house, it does not explain why he regarded this act as his “origin- 
al sin.” This problem was as puzzling to a contemporary critic 
like Charles Gildon as it has been for the moderns. Gildon sug- 
gested that Defoe was trying to insult the English navy, Paul Dot- 
tin appealed to the power of the father in puritan homes, while 
Ian Watt has argued that Crusoe’s sin was “really the dynamic 
tendency of capitalism itself’ and part of his desire to improve 
his economic status.* None of these explanations is entirely satis- 
factory. The opening remarks in the debate between Crusoe and 
his father involve a problem of economic or social class, but there 
2Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Shakespeare Head Edition (Oxford, 1927), 
III, 111. Subsequent citations of this work enclosed within parentheses will 


refer to this edition. 
38Cf. Charles Gildon, The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Mr. 
ae eee De F .. , in Robinson Crusoe Examin’d and Criticis’'d, ed. 


Paul! Dottin (London, 1923), p. 84; and Watt, p. 65. 
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is little indication that Crusoe is trying to improve his economic 
status. If that were his intention, Crusoe would have to be foolish 
indeed if the strong arguments of his father did not convince him 
that the steady road of middle-class life was the best way to wealth 
and happiness. 

Crusoe’s father attempts to win his son over by appealing to 
his self-interest. He tells Crusoe that the life of a man firmly 
rooted in the middle class is happy because it is safe and com- 
fortable; whereas the life of an adventurer usually resulted in 
either poverty or, if successful, the discontent and luxury of the 
upper classes: 

He told me . . . that these things were either too far above 
me, or too far below me; that mine was the middle State, 
or what might be called the upper Station of Low Life, 
which he had found by long Experience was the best 
State in the World, the most suited to human Happiness, 
not exposed to the Miseries and Hardships, the Labour 
and Sufferings of the mechanick Part of Mankind, and not 
embarass'd with the Pride, Luxury, Ambition and Envy of 
the upper Part of Mankind .... 
He bid me observe it . . . that the middle Station had the 
fewest Disasters, and was not expos to so many Vicissi- 
tudes as the higher or lower Part of Mankind; .. . not 
embarass'd with the Labours of the Hands or of the Head, 
not sold to the Life of Slavery for daily Bread, or harrast 
with perplex’d Circumstances, which robe the Soul of Peace 
and the Body of Rest ... . (1,2) 
Of course this is not only good economic advice, it is also the 
counsel of age to youth, But it is not the kind of appeal which will 
move Crusoe, who is indifferent to comfort and whose head is 
filled with thoughts of travel and adventure. 

Eventually Crusoe comes to regard his life as a “memento” of 
God’s revenge upon a man who leaves his station, disobeys his 
parents, and abandons his calling. But is his desire to go to sea 
so unreasonable? And how practical were his father’s plans to 
establish him as a lawyer or tradesman? Even Gildon found this 
puzzling, for we never learn anything about Crusoe’s prospects 
except for his father’s guarantee that he would be comfortably 
provided for if he remained in the “middle station” of life.* Since 
the way to wealth in the seventeenth century was either through 
trade or the law, these are important considerations in determining 
his motives in refusing to accept the position in life chosen for him 


4Robinson Crusoe Examin’d, p. 83. 
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by his father. There seems little doubt that by applying himself 
to either of these professions Crusoe would have become wealthy.° 
He vaguely suggests that he wanted to raise his fortune, but as 
his father clearly points out, the sea was only for those of great 
wealth or of “desperate Fortunes” (I, 2). The dreams of riches 
from sea adventures had faded with Raleigh in the Tower. Thus 
any suggestion that Crusoe’s main interest was to improve his con- 
dition in life seems to confuse the restlessness of the capitalist with 
the restlessness of the wanderer.* Dottin was at least partially 
correct in arguing that “Defoe’s intention was to represent a rash 
and inconsiderate boy, unable to resist the strong impulse that 
urged him to a seafaring life.”’ 

But Dottin failed to realize that Crusoe’s behavior involved a 
sin against a specific religious-economic doctrine. Some similar 
historical examples will be illuminating in this case. Richard Nor- 
wood, the first surveyor of Bermuda (1616), who ran away from 
home to go to sea, was haunted with remorse about his disobedi- 
ence to his parents and his failure to follow the calling they selected 
for him. He became angry when a minister told him that the evils 
which had befallen him at sea were the result of his failure to 
follow his calling, but in his meditations he upbraided himself for 
having “forsaken the calling wherein my parents had placed me 
and betaken myself to another course of life without any due 
calling or encouragement from God or men.”* And Cotton Mather 
in a tract on the execution of twenty-six pirates moralizes chiefly 
on their disobedience to their parents in failing to follow the calling 
that was chosen for them, Among the more repentant pirates was 
John Browne, who testified to the folly of rebelling against one’s 
parents. “Stay in your Place & Station Contentedly,” he advised 
the reader.® 

Crusoe’s concern with disobeying his father’s advice follows 


5For information on the best careers open to Crusoe, see H. R. Trevor- 
Roper, The Gentry 1540-1640 (London, 1953), pp. 13-27; and John H. Plumb, 
Sir Robert Walpole (London, 1956), pp. 18-28. 

®The economic historian, Thomas Ashton, observed that Robinson Crusoe 
was the “epic of the ordinary man” during the eighteenth century because 
it inspired both the urge to go to sea which made England a great naval 
power and the interest in inventions which produced the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. See An Economic History of England: the 18th Century (London, 1955), 
p. 105. 

TRobinson Crusoe Examin’d, p. 152. 

8The Journal of Richard Norwood, ed. Wesley Craven and Walter Hay- 
ward (New York, 1945), p. 16. 

Useful Remarks (New London, 1723), pp. 23, 31-33. 
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the same pattern. Boarding a ship for London, he is confronted 
by two storms, and although he is a passenger, Crusoe is forced 
to labor at the pumps, where he faints from fright. He narrates 
his salvation as a kind of miracle and persists in viewing these 
tempests as punishment for his sin and the fulfillment of his 
father’s prediction that God would not bless him and that he 
would have leisure to repent when it was too late. Although Cru- 
soe’s father was merely prophesying his son’s future, his words 
have the operative power of a curse; Crusoe never forgets them. 
“I began now seriously to reflect upon what I had done, and how 
justly I was overtaken by the Judgment of Heaven for my wicked 
leaving my Father’s House, and abandoning my Duty,” he remarks 
after his first misadventure, “all the good Counsel of my Parents, 
my Father’s Tears and my Mother's entreaties came now fresh into 
my Mind; and my Conscience . . . reproached me with the Con- 
tempt of Advice, and the Breach of Duty to God and my Father” 
(I, 7). Crusoe’s reaction might seem extreme to the modern reader, 
but it reveals the same connection between the will of God and 
the will of the parent in the choice of an occupation as we have 
already seen in Norwood’s and Mather’s reflections on this subject. 
From these examples it might be expected that the doctrine of 

the calling was always used to invoke obedience, but Weber and 
Tawney have argued that Luther’s concept of the Beruf eventually 
became a formative influence in the development of economic 
individualism and capitalism. As developed by Luther this doctrine 
was associated with a rigidly stratified society and with the sancti- 
fication of work. Both of these ideas appear in a poem by the 
sixteenth-century poet Robert Crowley, who warned the merchant 
that he would be “damned eternally” if he attempted to raise him- 
self or his son to a higher station in life: 

For in the worlde ther can not be 

More greate abhomination, 

To thy Lord God, then is in the 

Forsakeyng thy vocation.’® 
Long before 1719, the year that Robinson Crusoe was first pub- 
lished, protestant sects had changed Luther's doctrine into a proof 
of salvation by works or, more specifically, work. Since he believed 
that salvation and election depended only upon God's grace, the 
protestant attempted an appeal to the evidence of worldly suc- 
cess as visible proof of God’s favor. “The Calling,” wrote Tawney, 
“is not a condition in which the individual is born, but a strenuous 


10Select Works (London, 1872), p. 90. 
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and exacting enterprise to be undertaken indeed, under the guid- 
ance of Providence, but to be chosen by each man for himself, 
with a deep sense of his solemn responsibilities.”"t Although the 
skeleton of Luther’s idea remained, the central concept of a strati- 
fied society, whose functions had been governed by rules of the 
church, disappeared before the conviction that each man had the 
right to attain an economic status commensurate with his abilities 
and God’s favor. 

To apply the theories of economic individualism to Robinson 
Crusoe might seem appropriate in view of Defoe’s pride in the rise 
of the middie class and his praise of intermarriage between mer- 
chant families and the nobility..* But everything in Robinson 
Crusoe related to the calling constitutes an attack upon economic 
individualism. Interestingly enough, H, M. Robertson in his refu- 
tation of some of Tawney’s theories selected Defoe as one of the 
few economic thinkers attacking those tradesmen who sought more 
than a moderate degree of wealth and who advanced the conserva- 
tive ideal of the calling as “an invitation to live the orderly and 
settled life ordained by God, and to perform all duties pertaining 
to it.”"* And in 1720, during the frenzied buying and selling of 
South Sea Stock, Defoe reminded the merchant of the limits of 
his station. “What have merchants to do to turn Gamesters?” asked 
Defoe. “What have Linnen and Woolen Men to do with Box and 
Dice? Every man to his Business! Let them mind their calling and 
leave the Bites and Cullies to the Place of the Bites and Cullies.”“ 

Although Defoe’s economic ideas were unquestionably conser- 
vative, I do not wish to suggest that they were anachronistic. In 
his Complete English Tradesman, Defoe argued that a man might 
change his calling and made no equation of God’s will with paren- 
tal choice of occupation. His advice to the tradesman has the same 
implications as the counsel of Crusoe’s father. “Let the wise and 
wary tradesman take the hint;” Defoe warned, “keep within the 
bounds where Providence has placed him; be content to rise grad- 
ually and gently . . . and as he is sufficiently rich . . . go softly 


11Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926), p. 241. See also 
Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott 
Parsons (New York, 1950), pp. 52-56, 80-88. 

12See for example, What If the Swedes Should Come (London, 1717), 
p. 19. 

13Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism (Cambridge, England, 
1933), p. 11. 

14Mist’s Journal, February 20, 1720, in William Lee, Daniel Defoe (London, 
1869), II, 203. 
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on, lest he come swiftly down.”** In Serious Reflections of Robinson 
Crusoe, the hero criticizes parents who choose a calling for their 
children which is unsuited to their natural abilities, but this is 
not meant as a reproach to his own parents who would have been 
content with any steady profession which their son might have 
selected.** In opposition to his father’s advice Crusoe can only 
offer a desire to travel. 

Before making any final judgment of Defoe’s attitude let us turn 
to the narration itself and Crusoe’s interpretation of events. Crusoe 
leaves his father’s home against his father’s advice and with the 
awareness of God’s revenge against disobedience in the disappear- 
ance of his two brothers, who also ran away and abandoned their 
callings. But instead of returning to York, he persists in following 
“the Dictates of . . . [his] Fancy rather than . . . [his] Reason” 
(I, 45). Does Crusoe’s disobedience have any effect on the events 
of the story? In discussing his failure to take his father’s advice, 
Crusoe concludes that this sin was the true cause of all his mis- 
fortunes. “If we wi!l not allow a visible Curse to pursue visible 
Crimes,” Crusoe moralizes, “how shall we reconcile the Events 
of Things with the Divine Justice?” (II, 181). Certainly Crusoe’s 
entire narrative is based upon the assumption that God is con- 
tinually punishing him for his “original sin.” 

After his first shipwreck, the captain warns Crusoe never to 
voyage again since it is obviously against the “visible Hand of 
Heaven.” And when Crusoe angrily asks him whether he will con- 
tinue to go to sea, the captain replies, “That is another Case . . 
it is my Calling, and therefore my Duty” (1, 15). Crusoe rejects 
this advice, embarking once more as a passenger. On this voyage 
he gains neither wealth nor experience, and he is barely saved 
from joining the navy as a common sailor by a friend who offers 
to take him to Africa. This time he learns the art of sailing in ad- 
dition to earning some money as a merchant, but even on this trip 
he falls sick of a calenture. When he ventures again, he is captured 
by the Moors and made a slave at Sallee, where he is forced to 
suffer all the humiliations which his father’s “prophetick Discourse” 
(I, 20) had suggested. Here he has the leisure to contemplate the 
rewards of his sin. His punishment always seems to take the form 


15The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel Defoe (Oxford, 1841), 
XVIII, 88. 

16Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe, ed. George Aitken (London, 
1895), ITI, 62-64. Crusoe’s parents send him money when they discover 
that he is going to Africa for the purpose of trade. See Robinson Crusoe, 
Shakespeare Head ed., I, 18. 
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of physical labor which symbolizes his decline from the middle 
class. 

Crusoe eventually escapes from this manual toil as a gardener 
and fisherman, but the price of his escape is a return to the very 
station of life from which he tried to run away. Brought to Brazil, 
he becomes a planter and achieves the comfort of the “middle 
station” in which God seems determined to place him. But Crusoe 
is not happy. “I was gotten into an Employment quite remote 
from my Genius,” he tells the reader, “and directly contrary to the 
Life I delighted in, and for which I forsook my Father's House, 
and broke thro’ all his good Advice; nay, I was coming into the 
very Middle Station, or Upper Degree of Low life, which my Father 
advised me to before; and which if I resolved to go on with, I 
might ha’ staid at Home .. .” (I, 39). During his four years in 
Brazil, Crusoe’s wealth increases enormously. His plantation grows 
and he has several servants as well as a slave, Thus his decision 
to leave his plantation is an indication of Crusoe’s restlessness, but 
it is hardly the restlessness of the enterprising businessman.’ Cer- 
tainly his willingness to act as an agent for importing Negro slaves 
into Brazil is part of a desire to acquire wealth, but Crusoe’s real 
motive is his renewed desire to travel. On the island, shipwrecked 
and alone, he confesses that his condition is the result of God's 
punishment upon him for leaving his plantation and the calling 
in which he might have been prosperous, if neither content nor 
happy. The result of this folly is once more to be thrown from the 
pleasures of the “middle station” in “the miseries and Hardships, 
the Labour and Sufferings of the mechanick part of Mankind” 
(1,2). 

Unless we understand how much Crusoe suffers in his twenty- 
eight years of isolation, it will be impossible to understand why 
he regards himself as an exemplum of God’s revenge upon the man 
who leaves his calling. Since Rousseau’s eulogy of Crusoe’s life in 
Emile, many critics have regarded the island as a do-it-yourself 
utopia. Of course Crusoe takes what satisfaction he can find in 
his attempts to recreate the products of European civilization. 

17The difference between the conservative mercantilist businessman and 
the capitalist is best seen in Bernard Mandeville’s distinction between “Dili- 
gence” and “Industry.” Mandeville argued that a man might be hard working 
and save his money without thinking of improving his station in life, whereas 
“Industry implies, besides the other Qualities, a Thirst after Gain; and an 
Indefatigable Desire of meliorating our Condition.” Crusoe’s father is diligent 
but not industrious, while his son has neither of these qualities. See Mande- 
ville, The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), I, 244. 
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But Defoe’s hero is not a hermit by nature; he survives his soli- 
tude, but he does not enjoy it. When in his prayers Crusoe is about 
to thank God for giving him happiness, he reproaches himself for 
lying: “I know not what it was, but something shock’d my Mind 
at that Thought, and I durst not speak the Words: How canst 
thou be such a Hypocrite, (said I, even audibly) to pretend to 
be thankful for a Condition, which however thou may’st endeavour 
to be contented with, thou would’st rather pray heartily to be de- 
liver’'d from” (I, 131). For all the pleasure which he finds in in- 
vention, he never regards his labor as anything but a humiliating 
punishment for his sin. 

Crusoe is explicit concerning the moral which can be drawn 
from his sufferings—his longing for companionship and his terror 
at the prospect of being devoured by cannibals, “I have been in 
all my Circumstances a Memento to those who are touched with 
the general Plague of Mankind, whence, for ought I know, one half 
of their Miseries flow; I mean, that of not being satisfy’d with the 
Station wherein God and Nature has plac’d them; for not to look 
back upon my primitive Condition . . . and the excellent Advice 
of my Father, the Opposition to which, was, as I may call it, my 
ORIGINAL SIN; my subsequent Mistakes of the same Kind had 
been the Means of my coming into this miserable Condition” 
(I, 225). Crusoe feels that his story should teach content to those 
“who cannot enjoy comfortably what God has given them” (I, 150). 
Ian Watt has argued that the real moral turns on Crusoe’s success 
in the world, but there is no reason to believe that he would not 
have been as rich if he had not left York. It is certain that he would 
have been wealthier if he had remained in Brazil to “cultivate 
his garden.”?* 

After his many years on the island, Crusoe might be expected 
to have learned the contentment which he preaches to his readers. 


18Although it is futile to speculate on Crusoe’s possible success as a lawyer 
or tradesman in England, there is no reason to assume that he gains materially 
by his wandering. However there is no question that he loses money by his 
stay on the island. Reckoning his prospects in Brazil, he states that he would 
have been a rich man if he had remained on his plantation: “for had that 
Providence, which so happily had seated me at the Brasils, as a Planter, 
bless’d me with confin’d Desires, and I could have been contented to have 
gone on gradually, I might have been by this Time; I mean, in the Time of 
my being in this Island, one of the most considerable Planters in the Brasils, 
nay, I am perswaded that by the improvements I had made, in that little 
Time I lived there, and the Encrease I should probably have made, if I had 
stay’d, I might have been worth an hundred thousand Moydors [£137,500] 
...” (I, 225). Crusoe receives some returns from his plantation, but most 
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Happily married, with three children and a comfortable income, 
Crusoe nevertheless has a sudden desire to return to his island. 
But for the first time in his life he succeeds in conquering his 
wandering spirit by purchasing a farm. Now Crusoe believes that 
he is finally following his father’s wishes and adapting himself to 
the “middle State of Life” (II, 116). In reality, however, Crusoe 
has not come to terms with the mercantile world, for he tries to 
recreate the independent life of his island in the middle of Eng- 
land. “I farm’d my own Land,” he boasts, “I had no rent to pay, 
was limited by no Articles; I could pull up or cut down as I 
pleased: What I planted was for my self, and what I improved was 
for my Family” (II, 116). It is not surprising that Crusoe’s career 
as a “meer Country Gentleman” is short-lived, After the tragic 
deaths of his wife and children, Crusoe finds that he is unable 
to accept the middle-class illusion of content. He realizes that out- 
side his self-subsisting economic island are the vices and luxuries 
of the rich and the drudgery of the poor “in daily Strugglings for 
Bread to maintain the vital Strength they labour’d with, so living 
in a daily Circulation of Sorrow” (II, 117). Incapable of adapting 
himself to the ideals of his father and yet unable to endure idle- 
ness, “The very Dregs of Life” (II, 119), Crusoe embarks for his 
island once more. 

To return to his island as its governor, to use his wealth in pro- 
moting the welfare of its settlers—this would have been the new 
calling which God ‘had chosen for Crusoe. This is indicated both 
by the intensity of Crusoe’s obsession about returning to the island, 
which his wife believes is “some powerful Impulse of Providence” 
(II, 114), and by Crusoe’s lack of success in England. But Crusoe 
rejects his responsibility again, and after establishing laws for the 
colony and sending supplies from Brazil, he sets off on his travels. 
“I was possesst with a wandring Spirit,” says Crusoe, and he adds 
a warning: “Let no wise Man flatter himself, with the Strength of 
his own Judgment, as if he was able to chuse any particular Sta- 
tion of Life for himself: Man is a short-sighted Creature, sees 
but a very little Way before him; and as his Passions, are none 
of his best Friends, so his particular Affections, are generally his 
worst Counselors” (III, 81). Crusoe’s choice of a “Station” is not a 
calling but merely a desire to travel. In deciding to leave his island 


of his annual profit has gone to the monastery of Saint Augustine where it 
has been used for charity and the conversion of the Indians. He emerges from 
his experience moderately wealthy, but not rich. 
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for the last time, Crusoe remarks that he “scorn’d all Advantages” 
(III, 80), and his disregard of his own interests produces the usual 
result. He is punished once more, this time by being abandoned 
by his mutinous crew at Bengal. Here, as we have seen, he enters 
business, only to quit this prosperous way of life in order to make 
the dangerous voyage back to England through Siberia. 

At the beginning of his Serious Reflections, Crusoe contrasts the 
folly of the desert fathers with the wisdom of an acquaintance, 
a poor laborer, who followed his calling, led a pious life and 
achieved a sufficient degree of solitude in the midst of society.’ 
The puritan, as William Haller remarked, “had no reason to fear 
the world or run away from it. Rather he must go forth and do 
the will of God there.””° Unlike his own example of the religious 
laborer or Haller’s puritan saint, Crusoe is continually running 
from this world. He views his story as a struggle between his 
reason, which tells him to follow his calling, and his triumphant 
passions, which force him to wander. On his island he is converted 
to an active Christianity and recognizes that God is punishing 
him for his transgressions, but “poor, wicked” Robinson Crusoe 
sins in spite of his religious faith. He has unquestionable powers 
of industry and invention, but any view of Crusoe as the embodi- 
ment of the capitalistic spirit must take into account his penchant 
for traveling and his hatred of a steady life. Crusoe does not dis- 
obey his parents in the name of free enterprise or economic free- 
dom but for a strangely adventurous, romantic, and unprofitable 
desire to see foreign lands.?! If any economic moral can be drawn 
from Crusoe’s narrative, it is a conservative warning to English- 
men about to embark on the economic disaster of the South Sea 
Bubble that they should mind their callings and stick to the sure 
road of trade. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


19P, 13. Defoe was merely embellishing the familiar parable of Saint An- 
thony and the tailor, which was frequently used to recommend contentment 
in one’s calling and to attack monasticism. Cf. Richard Steele, The Trades- 
man’s Calling (London, 1684), pp. 213-215, where the characters are a hermit 
and a cobbler with the original legend in The Sayings of the Fathers, in The 
Paradise or Garden of the Holy Fathers, trans. Wallis Budge (London, 1907), 
pp. 149-150. 

20The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1957), p. 123. 

21The conservative economic morality which Defoe wove into Robinson 
Crusoe should not be confused with a general condemnation of all adventure 
or traveling. To the contrary, he believed that no gentleman’s education was 
complete without a journey to foreign lands. See for example, Colonel Jack, 
Shakespeare Head ed., I, 207. 
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The Early Life of John Partridge 
GEORGE P. MAYHEW 


THE THREE most important modern ac- 
counts of the life of John Partridge (1644-1715), the astrologer 
and quack made famous by Jonathan Swift’s Bickerstaff hoax of 
1708, are to be found in the late eighteenth century “Appendix” 
to John Nichols’s edition of The Tatler, an account written by 
Bishop Thomas Percy of Dromore;' the late nineteenth century 
life written for the Dictionary of National Biography by Thomas 
Seccombe (“T.S.”); and the emendations to the DNB article con- 
tributed by Dr. William A, Eddy to Studies in Philology in 1932. 
Of the three, the piece by Thomas Seccombe in DNB is still, in 
my opinion, the most reliable.* I shall therefore assume that the 
reader has read that account. 


1The Tatler, ed. John Nichols, (London, 1786), V, 427-448—hereafter re- 
ferred to as Tatler, V. For Bishop Percy’s authorship see vol. I, fol. a‘. 

2“The Wits vs. John Partridge, Astrologer,” SP, XXIX (1932), 29-40—here- 
after referred to as Eddy, SP, XXIX. 

3For the sake of completeness the following corrections (none of which 
applies to the present discussion) need to be made to the DNB article on 
Partridge: 

a. Merlinus Liberatus was first issued in 1690, not 1680, and hence its 
publication could not have been “resumed” in the former year. 

b. John Dunton met Partridge in Amsterdam, not Leyden, and in the 
year 1688, not 1686. (See The Life and Errors of John Dunton, London, 
1705, p. 210. Cf. pp. 211, 214.) 

c. Beyond the claim asserted on Partridge’s tombstone there is no evidence 
that Partridge was ever in residence at the University of Leyden or ever took 
the degree of M.D. from that university. In a letter to me of 10 May 1960 the 
Keeper of the Records of the University of Leyden says that “John Partridge 
is not mentioned in our records.” 

d. In his Letter to a Member of Parliament from Mr. John Partridge 
(1709) Partridge maintained (p. 1) that at the time of the Glorious Revolu- 
tion “I had the Honour to come over with the glorious Instrument of it.” 
He would thus have returned to England from Holland with William of 
Orange’s forces in November, 1688, and would then have landed at Torbay 
with them. 

e. In his Ephemeris for 1706 (pp. 3, 5) George Parker twice said that 
Partridge married Jane Kirkman, a widow, in February, 1694. 

f. Nebulo Anglicanus was printed in 1693, not 1697. 

g. There is no evidence to show that John Gadbury and Partridge were 
reconciled before the former’s death in March, 1704. A mock elegy of that 
date—Mr P ----- d[g]’s Elegy on the Death of Mr. John Gadbury-is clearly 
not by Partridge. 

h. As they themselves explain Swift’s Predictions for 1708 appeared not 
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In all accounts of John Partridge’s early life there are three main 
points which are still in dispute, and these are the ones I intend 
to discuss: the place of Partridge’s birth, the year in which he was 
born, and his true surname. According to Bishop Percy and Dr. 
Eddy, John Partridge was born in 1641.4 DNB says that he was 
born in 1644. In 1785-86 Bishop Percy (and after him, Dr. Eddy) 
was the first to maintain that Partridge’s true name was Hewson, 
and that he changed it to Partridge in 1679, when he made his 
first appearance as an astrologer and almanac-maker.’ Yet this 
charge was never made against Partridge in his own lifetime, 
and it is not mentioned in DNB. Finally, both Bishop Percy and 
Dr, Eddy say that Partridge was born near Brentford, Middlesex, 
and that he grew up there.* DNB says that he was born “at East 
Sheen” in Surrey on January 18, 1644, as the inscription upon Par- 
tridge’s tombstone had it. I believe that much of the confusion 
about the facts of John Partridge’s early life may be traced back 
to the mistakes and misunderstandings in Bishop Percy’s account 
in The Tatler of 1786. For Bishop Percy relied very heavily for 
his information upon a version of Partridge’s early life printed by 
the almanac-maker George Parker, Partridge’s professional rival and 
personal enemy, in his now extremely rare Ephemeris for 1706." 


“simultaneously” with Merlinus Liberatus for 1708 but perhaps as much as 
two months later. 

i. Partridge’s letter to Isaac Manley is dated 26 April 1708 (MS. Montagu 
d. 52) and not 2 April 1708. So far as I can learn it was not printed until 
1786. 

j. Partridge died in London, not “at Mortlake,” where he was buried. 
See fn. 18, below. 

k. In all the MS. signatures that I have consulted Partridge invariably 
signed himself “Partridge,” not “Patridge.” 

4Tatler, V, 448. Eddy, SP, XXIX, 29. 

5Tatler, V, 429, 431. Eddy, SP, XXIX, 29. 

6Tatler, V, 429. Eddy, SP, XXIX, 29. 

7The importance of this rare almanac was first recognized by Miss Mabel 
Phillips (now Mrs. W. C. De Vane) in her unpublished Yale doctoral dis- 
sertation of 1925, “Jonathan Swift’s Relations to Science,” from which I have 
the author’s kind permission to quote. Mrs. De Vane there established date and 
authorship and reproduced (pp. 254-265) portions of the text of the six sepa- 
rate pages now preserved among the Hearne Papers in the Yale University 
Library. The half dozen pages in the Yale Library may be the only surviving 
fragment of Parker’s extremely rare work from which Bishop Percy took so 
much of his information about the life of Partridge. Both Mrs. De Vane and 
I have independently canvassed the major libraries in Great Britain and the 
United States, but no complete copy of Parker's work has turned up in the 
last 35 years. It would be of interest to know of any private collection which 


possesses a copy. 
The following advertisement announced the publication of the almanac: 
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The chief contemporary sources about Partridge’s life are such 
accounts as he himself gives in his various writings; what con- 
temporaries (some of them, like Parker, his enemies) said of him; 
and such seventeenth and eighteenth century public records as 
survive or have been copied. Among the latter are the records 
of the Parish Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Mortlake, Surrey;* 
Partridge’s will, published by Edmund Curll in 1716;° and the 
inscription upon his tombstone in Mortlake churchyard, preserved 
in haif a dozen or so independent transcriptions. 

In 1796 the Reverend Daniel Lysons, writing in his Historical 
Account of the Environs of London and drawing upon some 
extant “Parish Accounts,” said: “I find a John Partridge, who prob- 
ably was his father, joined with Major Thomas Juxon as a collector 
of the assessments in 1653.” I believe that Rev. Lysons was correct 
in his assumption that the John Partridge mentioned was the 
almanac-maker’s father. In a parish with but seventy-nine dwellings 
in 1618, and with less than 400 souls (half of whom then perished ) 
in 1665,’ the year of the Great Plague, there is small likelihood 


The Post-Man: And the Historical Account, No. 1553, from Tues., 
Nov. 13 to Thurs., Nov. 15, 1705: 
This day is published, 
® ® © Parker’s Royal Ephemeris of the Planets Motions for the year 
1706. Sold by J. Nutt near Stationers Hall and at the Author’s House, 
the Star and Ball in Salisbury Court. The Author being willing to 
encourage all Country Chapmen, and to secure those who sell ’em 
from being losers, he proposes, that before Candlemas Day every 
year, they may return all that are left on their hands unsold, to their 
Correspondents in London, from whose hands he will receive them. 
8Through the courtesy of the Reverend P. E. Hughes, M.A., B.D., D. Litt., 
and of Henry F. Shearman, Churchwarden, as well as through the kindness 
of Captain Maurice S. Cockin, Leyden House, Mortlake, I have been per- 
mitted to consult and quote from the surviving records of the Parish of Mort- 
lake and East Sheen preserved now at St. Mary of the Virgin Church, Mort- 
lake High Street, S.W. 14. So far as the early life of John Partridge is con- 
cerned the three most important aranuscripts are: “The First Vestry Minute 
Book”; “The First Register of ye Parish ot Mortlake beginning AD 1599 and 
ending 1676-77”; and “Baptism Marriage and Burials 1678 to 1748.” John 
Eustace Anderson, a scholar and historian to whom all lovers of Mortlake are 
indebted, transcribed and published the first MS. as Mortlake Parish Vestry 
Minute Book, 1578-1652, Richmond, Surrey, privately printed, 1914. 

The Last Wills and Testaments of J. Partridge, Student in Physick and 
Astrology; And Dr. Burnett, Master of the Charter-House. London: Printed 
for E. Curll, at the Dial and Bible against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleetstreet, 
1716”—hereafter referred to as Will, 1716. Partridge’s will is printed pp. 1-12. 

10]_ondon, 1796, vol. V, p. 372. 

11Maurice S. Cockins, Mortlake Story-Book, privately printed, 1954, pp. 


74, 99. 
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that in the 1640’s more than one paterfamilias would be named 
John Partridge. The parish record to which Rev. Lysons referred 
has since disappeared. In the surviving “First Vestry Minute Book,” 
however, one may still read the following entry (fol, 65): 


At a vestry holden Aprill 26 1647 these officers were 
chosen & agreed uppon for the yeare following 

‘Churchwardens George Waterson Abraham Baker 
Sidesmen Iohn Patridge Francis Burges. 


And in “The First Register of ye Parish of Mortlake beginning AD 
1599 and ending 1676-77” (p. 184) it is recorded that “Elizabeth 
Partridge the wife of John Partridge was buried January the 17th 
1661.” The same volume, however, has no record of the birth of 
the younger John Patridge (or Hewson) either in 1641 or 1644. 
It should also be remarked that the record of births for the Crom- 
wellian era is erratically kept; only an occasional birth is recorded 


in Mortlake during this period. 

In his Ephemeris for 1706 George Parker reported the following 
tale of Partridge’s birth as told Parker by Francis Moore, formerly 
Partridge’s medical and astrological assistant.'* In 1706 Moore was 
Partridge’s enemy and had set up as a rival almanac-maker, the 
author of what still sells widely today as “Old Moore’s” almanac: 


I am inform’d by his Man-Setter and Attendant to his 
Heels, F. Moor, that he [Partridge] suggests to all that en- 
quire of him . . . that the day of his Birth is vastly differ- 
ent from what has been depended on. And that he put a 
Trick upon his Mother at his Birth thus: She being a Poor 
Woman, went frequently to work (upon Emergent Oc- 
casions) at Peoples Houses, as a Chare-Woman; who be- 
ing near the Time of her Delivery, was necessitated to 
walk from home (near Brentford) to London; where he 
put her to her Trumps so closely, that she was forc’d to 
take Sanctuary where she could meet with it; from whence 
he would infer (she being from home) that the day of his 
Birth is uncertain; but it will appear otherwise .... (p. 2.) 


Parker, by means of an astrological “rectification” or technical 
cross-checking that confirmed, at least to his satisfaction, the day 


12The three leaves or six pages (photostat) from which I work and for 
which I have the permission of the Yale University Library to quote are there 
listed as “Hearne Papers”; they are unnumbered and without signatures. Mrs. 
De Vane, in her dissertation, “Jonathan Swift’s Relation to Science,” (pp. 254- 
258) has already established that the three leaves are from Parker's Ephemeris 
for 1706. I have arbitrarily numbered them pp. 1-6 and shall hereafter refer 


te them as such. 
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of Partridge’s birth,"* then went on to cast a horoscope for Par- 
tridge based upon the following data, which also agrees with the 
information later to be found on Partridge’s tombston : “John 
Partridge, Astrologer, Born Jan. 18. Day, 8 H. 27 M. P.M. 1844. lat. 
51.32” (p. 4). 

Several facts should be noted about Parker’s version of Moore’s 
account of the tale told him by Partridge. First of all, it comes, 
at best, by second hand from the pen and mouth of two of Par- 
tridge’s bitterest professional rivals, Secondly, in 1706 only the day 
of Partridge’s birth was in doubt and not the year nor his true sur- 
name at birth. “Home” is here identified as being “near Brentford,” 
that is to say, inland across the River Thames in Middlesex, about 
two or three miles from the Parish of Mortlake and East Sheen, 
Surrey. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries Brent- 
ford, or “Brainford” as it was sometimes spelled, was notoriously 
the home of fools and knaves, as, for instance, the town is charac- 
terized by the two kings of Brentford in Buckingham’s The Re- 
hearsal (1671).1* Moore and Parker may therefore be developing 
the unlucky geographical proximity of East Sheen to Brentford to 
imply facetiously that Partridge was a fool or knave by birth, an 
allusion that would be readily understood in 1706. It should also 
be noted that Partridge’s mother was not at home when the birth 
occurred; where she was is not stated. On the face of it, it seems 
unlikely that a woman in an advanced state of pregnancy, no mat- 
ter how poor or how sturdy, would undertake to walk in January 
the seven or eight miles to London in a day with any real hope of 
getting or doing work there as a charwoman. It should also be 
noted how much Bishop Percy borrows from and embroiders upon 
the facts as given in Parker’s dubious tale of Partridge’s birth." 

If we assume for the moment that Partridge’s true name was 
John Partridge and that he was, in fact, the son and namesake of 
John Partridge, the elder, then his mother was the Elizabeth Par- 
tridge mentioned in the parish records, and he was born at East 
Sheen, Surrey, in the Parish of Mortlake on January 18, 1644, Thus, 


13Mrs, De Vane has described the method and purpose of an astrological 
“rectification,” p. 263, n. 1. 
14Swift, in his writings, constantly refers to the two Kings of Brentford in 
The Rehearsal as types of usurping and foolish tyrants. See Herbert Davis, 
ed., The Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift, 14 vols., Oxford, 1939—(in pro- 
gress)—hereafter referred to as Davis, Prose Writings. See especially vol. III, 
44; VIII, 44; XII, 267. 
15Tatler, V, 429. 
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a more coherent and believable story emerges than the tale told by 
Moore to Parker, and to Moore by Partridge in his vain attempt 
to throw off the horoscopes of rival astrologers by confusing them 
about the actual day of his birth. In this case the elder Partridge 
was then chosen a sidesman of Mortlake Parish in 1647, three years 
after his son’s birth. In 1653, when his son and namesake, John 
Partridge, was nine years old Partridge senior was once more 
chosen an assessor of the Parish, In 1661 his wife, Elizabeth, died 
and was buried in the Mortlake churchyard where her son, John, 
was also to be buried on June 30, 1715. The two positions of trust 
and honor for which the elder Partridge was chosen before his son 
was ten years old to me imply that Partridge senior was, as early 
as 1647, long and well enough established to be known and trusted 
in the affairs of Mortlake Parish of which nearby East Sheen is 
a part.’ It also seems to me unlikely that the waterman husband 
of a pregnant charwoman of inland Brentford, Middlesex, who 
worked in London, could also, within the next ten years, be chosen 
first as sidesman and then as assessor in the Parish of Mortlake, 
Surrey. Or that so responsible 2 man would then allow his ex- 
pectant wife to set off on foot (rather than by water) for work in 
London at a moment when the birth of his son was imminent. 
The terms of John Partridge’s will which deal with his burial 
and the erection of his tombstone also seem to me to have some 
relevance here. They direct a burial and order the kind of monu- 
ment that a poor boy who dies a wealthy self-made man erects as 
a memorial to himself in his native town which he loves and where 
he wishes to be buried. It is also natural for some men to wish 
to be buried near their mothers’ graves out of a sense of filial piety. 
Partridge, by the terms of his will, left £100 for “a grave built up 
with brick, to be then after covered with a Tomb-Stone ... .” As 


16DNB follows the contemporary (1680) account of Partridge given by 
John Aubrey in his Brief Lives (ed. Oliver L. Dick, London, 1949, p. cx — 
hereafter referred to as Aubrey, Brief Lives), in which the elder Partridge 
was called “an honest waterman.” The younger Partridge may have inherited 
his love of the river, as well as his talent for invective, from his Thames 
waterman father. Since the younger Partridge was trained as a cobbler and 
shoemaker before turning astrologer and quack the family could not have 
been a wealthy one, a fact which makes the widely recognized personal 
merits of John Partridge senior the more remarkable. The Colonel Juxon, for 
instance, with whom he was chosen Parish assessor in 1653 was a member 
of one of the wealthiest and most powerful families in the neighborhood. 
Bishop Henry Juxc> “attended Charles I on the scaffold, and as archbishop 
at the Restoration crowned Charles II.” (Maurice J. Cockins, Mortlake Story- 
Book, p. 92.) 
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an explicit direction, and rather than be buried in the London 
parish where he had lived for many years, Partridge also expressed 
a strong desire “to be interred at Mortlake, in the County of Sur- 
rey,” to the poor of which parish he left £20 for the privilege of 
being buried there. “But in Case my said Request be not complied 
withal, then I leave it entirely to my Executors otherwise to Bury 
me in some other dry Church-Yard, in some other of the Neighbor- 
ing Parish by the River of Thames in the manner aforesaid.”*” As 
it turned out Partridge was buried in the south portion of the Mort- 
lake Parish churchyard, and the weathered remains of his elaborate 
tomb, with its black marble top and white marble sides, may still 
be seen there, a stone’s throw away from Partridge’s beloved 
Thames, The entry recording John Partridge’s burial at Mortlake 
on June 30, 1715 is the only mention of his name in the surviving 
Parish records.?® 

In 1932, Dr. Eddy, noting that there was no record of John Par- 
tridge’s birth in the Parish Register, asserted that the date was 1641; 
“The date of birth is taken from Partridge’s tombstone” (p. 29). 
And yet the Assistant Curate of the Parish, writing in 1925, said 
then of the tombstone, “It used to have an inscription in Latin, 
but it is now quite illegible.”’® Since marble deteriorates slowly it is 
questionable whether many men now living could have deciphered 
accurately the long obliterated epitaph on Partridge’s tomb. Per- 
haps the explanation is that Dr. Eddy did not, in fact, draw his 
information about the year of Partridge’s birth from the actual 


17Will, p. 9. At the time of composing his will and at the time of his death 
John Partridge was “of the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields, in the County 
of Middlesex” (Will, p. 7). Normally he would have been buried in the 
churchyard of his own parish, which accounts for the uncertainty about burial 
at Mortlake. On Dec. 3, 1714, the day upon which the will was drawn up 
and signed, Partridge, a great enemy of the Church, may also have had some 
doubts about the sympathies of the incumbent of the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Mortlake. Local pride and family associations, the gift of £20 
to the Parish poor, the sumptuousness of a tomb costing £100, all these may 
have influenced the authorities to permit him to be buried at Mortlake as 
he desired. The amounts of money to be expended also show how strong an 
urge Partridge had to be buried at or near Mortlake and the Thames. Despite 
the fact that he had been, for most of his mature life, a Londoner, Partridge, 
throughout his life, always maintained something of the country boy about 
him, a side of his nature that is reflected in his almanacs and helped increase 
their sales. 

18Baptism Marriage and Burials 1678 to 1748.” Under the heading “Burials 
Since the 25th day of March 1715” is the following entry: “John Partridge 
was buried June ye 30th / The Date of the Certificates June ye 30th.” 

19Rev. W. H. Yeandle, The History of the Churches in Mortlake and East 
Sheen, R. W. Simpson and Co., Richmond and Barnes, 1925, p. 32. 
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tombstone, but rather from the transcription of the epitaph given 
by Bishop Percy in his account of 1786, to which Dr, Eddy also 
reters. By some mischance, however, perhaps through miscopying, 
or by some other error, the year of Partridge’s birth is there given 
as 1641 instead of 1644.*° Since Bishop Percy, at the time he com- 
posed his account of the life of Partridge, was in residence at his 
bishopric of Dromore in Ireland, it seems impossible to suppose 
that he personally made a transcription of the epitaph on Partridge’s 
tomb. 

A more likely explanation seems to me to be that Bishop Percy 
merely miscopied, or copied carelessly, one of the first of the many 
separate eighteenth and nineteenth century transcriptions. In The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1785, someone signing him- 
self “D.L.” and writing from Mortlake, Surrey, on January first 
of that year submitted for publication a brief account of Partridge 
together with a transcription of the Latin epitaph on his tombstone, 
with the date of birth given as 1644. Bishop Percy in Ireland was 
interested and wrote (as “John Delver”) to the same magazine 
in April, 1785, to ask whether the name “Hewson” appeared among 
the births in the Parish Register, since “D.L.” had said that Par- 


20Bishop Percy’s transcription of 1786 is as follows, from Tatler, V, 448: 


“Joannes Partridge Astrologus, 

et Medicinae Doctor 
Natus est apud East Sheen, 

in comitatu Surrey, 

18 Januarii, 1641, 
et mortuus est Londini, 24 Junii, 1715. 

Medicenan [sic] fecit duobus regibus, unaeque Reginae, 

Carolo scilicet secundo, Willielmo Tertio 
Reginaeque Mariae. 
creatus est Medicinae Doctor 
Lugduni Batavorum.” 


21Vol. LV, p. 107. For purposes of comparison with Bishop Percy’s version 
above, “D.L.”’s transcription of January, 1785, is here given as follows: 


“Johannes Partridge, Astrologus, 
et Medicinae Doctor, 
natus est apud East-Sheen 
in comitatu Surrey, 
18 Januarii 1644, 
& mortuus est Londini 24 Junii 1715. 
Medicinam fecit duobus Regibus unaeque 
Reginae, 
Carolo scilicet Secundo, Willielmo tertio, 
Reginaeque Mariae. 
Creatus est Medicinae Doctor, 
Lugduni Batavorum.” 
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tridge’s birth was not there recorded.*? The reply from “D.L.” ap- 
peared in the May issue of The Gentleman’s Magazine and was in 
the negative.** Since the epitaph as published by Bishop Percy 
in 1786 differs very little (with the important exception of the 
date of birth) from the transcription given by “D.L.” in January, 
1785, it seems to me probable that Percy merely miscopied the 
date from “D.L.”’s account. The misspelling of “Medicenan” for 
“Medicinam” in Bishop Percy’s transcription is also too gross an 
error for a good Latinist to overlook, and it further suggests that 
the Bishop (or someone) was careless about transcribing. 

In any case, for the period between 1769 and 1886, when the 
inscription on Partridge’s tomb was still legible, I have found at 
least five other separate transcriptions of his epitaph.** Although 
each varies in some particular from the next (thus illustrating 
further the difficulties of transcribing faithfully with which all 
scholars are only too familiar) they all agree upon the main points 
at issue, that John Partridge was born “apud East Sheen” on Jan- 
uary 18, 1641. The weight of evidence while it was still available 
is therefore overwhelmingly against Bishop Percy’s and Dr. Eddy’s 
date of 1641. Again, prefixed to his Mxpozavacrpwv; Or An Astro- 
logical Vade Mecum of 1679 is an engraving of the novice astrolo- 
ger inscribed “Effigies Johannis Partridge, Aetatis suae 35.” 
Finally, as we have seen, neither Parker nor Partridge, to whose 
advantage it would have been in 1706 to confuse rival astrologers, 


22Gentleman’s Magazine, LV (April, 1785), 267-268. 

23Gentleman’s Magazine, LV, 361-362. 

24Besides the transcription of “D.L.” given above, I note the following: 
Rev. James Granger, A Biographical History of England (London, 1769), vol. 
IV, 380-381—hereafter referred to as Granger, vol. IV; Rev. Daniel Lysons, 
Historical Account of the Environs of London (London, 1796), Vol. V, p. 372— 
hereafter referred to as Lysons, vol. V; Valentine Hirst Collection, British 
Museum, Add. MSS. No. 41, 786 (“Copied between 1857-1867”), vol. VII, 
fol. 238%; John Eustace Anderson, A History of the Parish of Mortlake, in 
the County of Surry (London, privately printed, 1886), p. 90. 

25This engraving of Partridge at age 35 is frequently to be found in extra- 
illustrated eds. of Granger, vol. V, facing p. 372. It is inscribed “R. White 
sculpsit. Effigies Johannis Partridge Aetatis suae 35.” Another engraving of 
Partridge at age 43 was made by Robert White in 1687, during Partridge’s 
period of exile in Holland. The British Museum’s Egerton MS. No. 2308 
(fol. 11%) contains the nativity of “Robertus White Sculptor Insignis” (b. 
1646, d. 1703) in the hand of Partridge. In the left hand margin Partridge 
has also written “Sculpsit Effigiem meam, in 1687.” Since White had died 
in 1703, this engraving of 1687, of Partridge in exile at age 43, seems to me 
most probably to be the one that is prefixed, for example, to Partridge’s 
Merlinus Liberatus for 1708 and reproduced by Davis, Prose Writings, vol. 
II, facing p. 137, for that is also inscribed “R: White delin. et sculpsit.” 
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questioned the year of Partridge’s birth. I believe that the only 
conclusion to be drawn is that John Partridge, the astrologer and 
quack, was, in fact, born in East Sheen, Surrey, on January 18, 
1644, 

The final, but perhaps the most important question about the 
early life of Partridge, since the error is so readily accepted and so 
widespread, is whether his true surname was ever really “Hewson.” 
Again, it is telling that the question never arose in Partridge’s 
own lifetime and was introduced only tentatively by Bishop Percy 
first in his letter to The Gentleman’s Magazine in April, 1785,*° 
and then more confidently in his account of Partridge’s life written 
in 1786 for John Nichols’s edition of The Tatler. This time I be- 
lieve Bishop Percy’s error was the result of his misunderstanding 
of a topical allusion (as with the reference to Brentford mentioned 
above). Once more Bishop Percy’s sole source of information was 
the rare almanac of 1706 written by George Parker. Bishop Percy 
wrote (p, 429): 


Parker contends with more confidence, and greater prob- 
ability, that this man’s real family name, was not Partridge, 
but Hewson... . G. Parker told his story roundly in 1706, 
in his Ephemeris for that year, and in two succeeding 
Ephemerides he repeatedly, and re-repeatedly calls the 
principal subject of this narrative John Hewson, and Mer- 
linus Hewson, alluding to the title of Partridge’s almanac, 
which was called “Merlinus Liberatus” as much as to say, 
that the author of it, had enlarged astrology, or Merlin’s 
profession. 

In his Ephemeris of 1707, for 1708, and earlier, Parker does 
indeed, call Partridge several times “a Junior Hewson,” “Merlinus 
Hewson,” “this profligate Hewson.” There Parker also calls him 
“John Wildfowl,” Partridge’s code-name when he was a political 
exile in Holland, and “our Mock Merlin,” “a Merlin.”?’ Bishop 
Percy understood well enough the appropriateness of the compari- 
son of Partridge to the magician Merlin, an association of names 
with which Swift made some play in one of the last of his Bicker- 
staff Papers, A Famous Prediction of Merlin (1709). The topicality 


26Tatler, V, 429. Writing as “John Delver” to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LV (April, 1785), 267, Bishop Percy first advanced his theory that Partridge’s 
true surname was Hewson in the following manner: “The real name of the 
odd man buried in the church-yard of that parish [Mortlake] in 1715, to whom 
the Latin inscription refers, seems to have been Hewson.” 

27An Ephemeris for the Year . . . 1707, B4Y, B5Y. Parker’s Ephemeris for 
1708, A3, A4¥. See also An Ephemeris for . . . 1699, A5Y. 
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of Parker’s allusion to Partridge as “a Junior Hewson” and its apt- 
ness was apparently less clear to Bishop Percy, Both he and Dr. 
Eddy refer to the name Hewson as it appears in some of the bal- 
lads of the Bagford Collection in the British Museum.** But the 
signifiance of their references was not followed up, and the myth 
that Partridge’s real name was originally Hewson was begun and is 
still being perpetuated. 

The point is this. As the ballads in the Bagford Collection, the 
Roxburghe Ballads and other collections inform us, since he was, 
like Partridge, of humble origin, Colonel John Hewson (who died 
in 1662) was also, like Partridge, originally trained as a cobbler 
and shoemaker. Colonel Hewson later won some fame and notoriety 
under Cromwell and as one of the judges and signers of the death 
warrant of Charles I. First in Ireland and then in England the 
one-eyed soldier also became famous for his heavy-handed and 
merciless actions as a dispenser of Dissenting Protestant justice. 
Colonel John Hewson won his widest hatred and greatest notoriety 
for the ruthless manner by which, on December 5, 1659, he 
dispersed the London apprentices as they played football in the 
wintry streets of the city. The affair ended up in a bloody riot.” 
In 1706 or 1707 George Parker could still assume, reasonably 
enough, that most of his readers would follow his comparison of 
the recent ruthless actions of “The Protestant almanack-maker” 
and ex-cobbler, John Partridge, to the earlier conduct of the 
ferocious ex-cobbler, Colonel John Hewson, whose name, for 


28Tatler, V, 430. Eddy, SP, XXIX, 29, fn. 1. Bishop Percy refers vaguely 
to “several prints and fugitive papers, with the name Hewson on them.. . 
in Bagford’s Collectanea, in the British Museum.” Dr. Eddy refers specifically 
to the Ballad Society Reprints of The Bagford Ballads (vol. II, pp. 681-692), 
although I can find no reference to the name Hewson there. In his “Jchn 
Delver” letter to The Gentleman’s Magazine, LV (April, 1785), 268, Percy 
added a postscript which suggests that he may have confused the Bagford 
Ballads with the Roxburghe Ballads. He wrote, “Having a faint recollection 
of seeing a poem, or humorous paper, about Old Hewson The Cobler I should 
be glad of any information relative to him.” In fact, in the Ballad Society 
reprint of The Roxburghe Ballads (vol. VII, pp. 651-658) there are several 
references to Colonel John Hewson, the one-eyed Cromwellian soldier. A 
woodcut of the Cobbler-Colonel decorates the ballad, “The Traytors’ Down- 
fall,” of May, 1660, and is reproduced on p. 662. It seems to me likely that 
the woodcut and the ballad references were what Bishop Percy had in mind, 
although he was confused about where they were to be found. 

29See Political Ballads Published in England During the Commonwealth, 
ed. Thomas Wright, Percy Society, London, 1841, vol. III, pp. 163-167, “The 
Noble English Worthies” (1659), and pp. 179-182, “A Hymne to the Gentle- 
Craft, Or Hewson’s Lamentation” (1659/60). 
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Parker and other Londoners, was still synonymous with the repres- 
sive Dissenter spirit in action. 

By 1785 or 1786, however, the allusion seems to have been over- 
looked or misunderstood by Bishop Percy. In April, 1785, as we 
have seen, Percy wrote to The Gentleman’s Magazine to ask “D.L.” 
whether the name Hewson appeared in the Mortlake parish records, 
and his notion, which he then, for the first time, published, seems 
already to have been firmly formed in Bishop Percy’s mind, despite 
the negative reply he received from “D.L.” In his account of Par- 
tridge for the “Appendix” to the edition of The Tatler in 1786*° 
Bishop Percy therefore asserted with more assurance that Parker 
had said in his Ephemeris for 1706 “that this man’s real family 
name, was not Partridge but Hewson,” a statement which is not 
true. In summarizing his account of the name Hewson, however, 
Bishop Percy did allow such doubts as remained in his mind to 
peep through, although stated in a somewhat misleading fashion: 


In Bagford’s Collectanea, in the British Museum, there 
are several prints and fugitive papers, with the name of 
Hewson [i.e. Colonel John Hewson] on them, which seem 
to countenance Parker's nomination, and may be con- 
side.ed as vouchers, for the credibility of the preceeding 
account; and this writer sees no reason at present, why it 
should not stand, so far as it goes, for the earlier part of 
this man’s history. 
By a similar logic it would be as correct to say that Partridge’s 
true surname was “Wildfowl” or “Merlinus,” since Parker had also 
called Partridge by those names. Bishop Percy’s dependence upon 
the accuracy of Parker's Ephemeris for 1706, his misunderstanding 
of some of the topical allusions there, and later writers’ dependence 
upon Bishop Percy’s account have led to needless confusion about 


some of the facts of John Partridge’s early life. 
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30Tatler, V, 430. 











James Ralph in Berkshire 


ALAN D. McKILLOP 


Most READERS first make the acquain- 
tance of James Ralph as an early associate of Benjamin Franklin. 
An examination of the articles on Ralph in DNB and DAB will 
show that little has been added to Franklin’s pungent report in 
the Autobiography of their journey from Philadelphia to London 
toward the end of the year 1724, and their early struggles in Eng- 
land. The author of the DAB article has written elsewhere on 
Ralph without adding to our knowledge of this chapter in his life.’ 
But three letters from Ralph, now in the British Museum, tell us 
more about his plars and makeshifts in 1726 and 1727, and, though 
they do not mention Franklin, connect in an interesting way with 
what Franklin tells us. 

After about eighteen months in London, Franklin sailed from 
Gravesend on his return journey July 23, 1726, His first-hand 
knowledge of Ralph’s early activities in England must be limited 
to that period. For a time the two lodged together in Little Britain; 
Franklin lent Ralph money again and again, “perverted his religious 
principles by deistic argument,” and dedicated to him his Disserta- 
tion on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. Ralph at this 
time began his liaison with a young milliner in Bartholomew Close, 
whom Franklin calls “Mrs. T—.” Ralph then went to Berkshire 
to teach a country school, assuming Franklin’s name, leaving Mrs. 
T— in Franklin’s charge, and continuing to send Franklin speci- 
mens of a long poem he was writing. Franklin tried to discourage 
his literary efforts by sending him a long extract from one of 
Young’s Satires which had just been published, a dissuasive against 
poetry. Franklin also tried to seduce Mrs. T—(“another erratum”), 
whereupon Ralph on returning to London broke with Franklin and 
declared that he considered himself free from any obligation to 
repay the twenty-seven pounds or so which he had borrowed. This 
brings us to July 1726. The passage from Young which Franklin 
used appears in the second half of Satire IV, published in 1725. 

From the middle of 1726 Ralph’s operations can be followed 


1Robert W. Kenny, “James Ralph: An Eighteenth-Century Philadelphian in 
Grub Street,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXIV (1940), 
218-242. 
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in part in three letters to the Reverend Strickland Gough, a young 
unordained Presbyterian preacher in London. The first of these 
letters is dated July 24, 1726. Ralph is again in Berkshire; Mrs. T-, 
whom he calls his wife, has now accompanied him to the country, 
and they are looking for employment as schoolteacher and mantua- 
maker respectively. Despite his coffeehouse style of free thinking, 
Ralph is turning for help and support to dissenting clergymen, 
who might be particularly susceptible to appeals from a young 
American, and is working out a complicated network of recom- 


mendations and appeals. 


British Museum Addit. MS. 4291, f. 212 
To/the Reverend MEF Strickland Gough/ att M® Tanner’s / in Clap- 
ham near / London 


Dear S® 
According to my Promise when parting from you last 
I have taken this Opportunity of acquainting You 
with the present Posture of my Affairs and rendring 
my sincere Thanks for the many Obligations you have 
been pleased to confer on me from Time to Time in 
the most handsome & generous Manner—I waited on 
D* Rigby at Reading who treated me with abundance 
of Humanity but being unable to serve me att this 
Place only reccomended me farther to M' Standen— 
As to this Gentleman I shall never be able to return you 
sufficient Thanks for the Pleasure I enjoy in [by 
deleted| his Company [Conversation deleted] thro 
your Reccomendation but he has assurd me that 
there are so many Schoolmast'* & Mantua Makers in 
Newberry of his Acquaintance that he cannot possibly 
serve us without prejudicing them which would be 
very unreasonable for me to expect otherwise he has 
often protested he would serve mee to the utmost 
which I unfeignedly believe since I take him for one 
of the sincerest Men alive—Being so disappointed in 
Supplys of Money at Lond I was oblig’d to go down 
without my Wife who was on receiving some from 
her Sister to have follow’d But observe the Rigour of 
my Destiny In Stead of a much larger Sum she hardly 
gott sufficient to bear her Charges hither so that 
evry Way surrounded with Difficulties with the 
greatest Reluctance I was constraind to apply my 
Self even on this Acct. to M" Standen who unluckily 
could only help mee to ten Shillings Wherefore I 
was oblidg’d when that faild to use my Creditt at the 
Inn where we lodge for our Accomodations till such 
Time as M" Long of Cheively could contrive the 
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School there any Way for my Advantage Now Sir 
these People being Strangers to mee att length by 
distant Hints seem to require their Money and I att 
present am unable to pay ’em so that I cant imagine 
what I shall doe in this Emergence—The numerous 
Favours I have recd from You and my Knowledge of 
your Circumstances forbid mee to make any further 
Application to your Goodness—Yet urg’d by the im- 
pending Evil and trusting to your unequalld Gen- 
erosity I am again forc’d quite contrary even to my 
own Intentions to try your Friendship once more in 
Confidence it shall be the last I shall ask of this 
Nature till able to return the former—Then Dear M'* 
Gough if tis possible for You to serve mee so farr— 
Lend me—One Guinea more and you certainly will 
assist one of the most grateful as well as the most 
necesitated Persons in the World—For Gods Sake— 
exert your Self in my Favour on this Occasion and if 
you should [,] convey it to my Sister who will send 
it at once—I left Orders with my Wife to send the 
Fable of the Bees to my Sister in Order to gett 
Montaign in Return but being unfortunately neglected 
it was brought down here however I'll [paper torn] 
care it shall be again return’d to your Satisfaction. 


Direct to my Sister at M™’ Down’s ~__ I am dear Sir 
in Brooke Street Holborn Your very much oblidgd 
and to mee att the Checker hum?!¢ Serv‘ 
in Spinhamland 

Newberry J Ralph 


Newberry July 24‘ 1726 Pray lett my Sister 
hear from You with 
All convenient Speed 


The “Dr. Rigby” here referred to was Richard Rigby, M.D., who 
had become first minister of the secessional (Presbyterian) church 
at Reading in 1715, when Independents and Presbyterians sep- 
arated.? “Mr. Standen,” of whom we hear more, was the Reverend 
Joseph Standen, minister of the Presbyterian Church, the “Upper 
Meeting,” at Newbury, At the end of the year 1726 he conformed 
and was soon made Vicar of Speen.’ The school Ralph refers to 
was no doubt at Chieveley, near Speenhamland; it is impossible 
to say whether this was the place where he had taught during his 
earlier stay in Berkshire, of which Franklin speaks. Long after- 

2W. H. Summers, History of the Congregational Churches in the Berks, 


South Oxon and South Bucks Association (Newbury, 1905), p. 162. 
8Summers, p. 283; Walter Money, Collections for the History of the Parish 


of Speen (Newbury, 1892), p. 59. 
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wards Thomas Davies, at the end of an extended account of Ralph’s 
career, alluded to this obscure episode: “He could never throw off 
entirely a certain formality, which he acquired, perhaps, from his 
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¢ 


first business of a school-master.”* 


The next letter is undated, but can be placed second in the group 


for reasons which will appear. 


Addit. MS. 4291, f. 211 


To /The Reverend M* Gough/at M* Tanners at Fishmonger 


Hall / in Thames Street London 


4Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. (3rd ed., London, 1781), I, 


Dear Sir 

I am surprizd to hear that M' Meadows has so many 
of the 500 Poems unsold notwithstanding they were pub- 
lishd with those political Pamphlets especially when he 
not long since imagin’d that they would sell and I have 
heard that the Thing was tolerably well lik and when 
tis so 500 they tell me are immediately dispos’d of where- 
fore either it is not approv’d of by the Town or else there 
were more printed than we know off. 

So I should be very glad to hear what is said of it Good 
or bad as likewise your own Opinion which I have before 
desir’d in vain in my Last I likewise beg’d to know if my 
coming to Town would signify any Thing as to the ad- 
vantageous Publication of Night Pray let me know in your 
next as also what M' Mead‘: says to it for I would be glad 
to have it propos’d to Him tho’ the other is unsold that I 
may know at least what I have to depend on with regard 
to Him & by him the general Opinion of the other Book- 
sellers. 

I mention’d in a Letter by M* J. Standen my Receipt 
of the Poems as also how much I was oblig’d to You for 
all your Care and Trouble in this Affair as well as all the 
other Obligations you have so generously bestow’d on 
me without any thing but my good Wishes in Return—As 
to the Paper & Letter they are both very well but I think 
the Dedication should have been printed in a much Larger 
Character—In the [word illegible] Letter I desir’d that 
the Poem might be sent by the P.P. to S.R. & M" Sw{ift’s?] 
Interest might take Place as well afterwards wherefore I 
again desire the same as imagining that was never reciev'd 
The Poem is for M' Swift Himself wherefore if such Finery 
is necessary I shall be oblig’d to You to get it done. I 
imagine that there may some of these Poems be sold here & 
if you will enquire of M' Meadows on what Terms the 
Bookseller here may have them I will talk to him about it. 


Se. ee 
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I understand that the Author of Winter has publishd an- 
other Poem on Summer if the Price is low & you can send 
it hither without a great Deal of Trouble I shall take it 
extreamly kind, But upon my Word I have received such 
repeated Civilities from You that when I doe I am really 
asham’d to trou[ble] You any more til] considering your 
Generosity & good Humour I depend on Forgiveness I am 
Dear Sir 

Pray let me hear about [Signature and concluding 

words of postscript torn 


off] 


The poem which Ralph has recently published is no doubt The 
Tempest; or, the Terrors of Death, advertised as “this day pub- 
lished” in the Daily Post, February 1, 1727, “Printed for W. Mea- 
dows at the Angel in Cornhill, and sold by J. Roberts in Warwick- 
Lane, and A. Dodd without Temple Bar.” The price was sixpence, 
and the piece was dedicated to Walpole. The words, “I mention’d 
in a Letter by M' Standen my Receipt of the Poems,” probably 
mean: “In a letter addressed (or forwarded) to you by Mr, Stan- 
den, I acknowledged receipt of the copies of The Tempest.” Ralph 
plans to send copies to the dedicatee Sir Robert Walpole (“S.R.”) 
and to Jonathan Swift by the penny-post (“P.P.”).° This letter also 
refers to Thomson’s Summer as recently published. Summer was 
published on or about February 17, 1727 (Daily Journal of that 
date), “Printed for J. Millan . . . and sold by J. Roberts . . . T. 
Astley . . . and W. Meadows.” Thus a probable date for the letter 
is late in February. 

The third and last letter is concerned for the most part with 
preliminary arrangements for Ralph’s next important publication, 
the long poem Night, and also with plans for a collection of poems 
to be published by subscription. 


Addit. MS. 4291, ff. 209-10 
To /The Reverend M' Gough /at M" Tanners at Fishmonger’s 
Hall / in Thames Street / London a single Sheet 
Dear Sir 
Inclosed you have a Letter for the Journal which two 
Gentlemen of my Acquaintance have been so good as to 
write and Mr Standen to correct I hope it will do me some 
Service and tho the Quotations are long I beg they may be 


5The penny-post conveyed letters and parcels weighing not more than a 
pound to any point within a ten-mile radius of the central office in Thread- 
needle Street. A twenty-seven page pamphlet like The Tempest could be 
sent in this way. 
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publishd as they are because the most suitable for this 
Purpose of any of them all I am afraid the Printer will in- 
sist on a Fee for printing it wherefore I must beg you 
to answer it and I am in Hopes I shall very speedily get 
out of your Debt I mean in such Particulars the Rest of 
your Services perhaps I may never have an Opportunity to 
return. I desire you would get 4 of these Journals the 
Day they are printed One for your Self and Friends, One 
to be sent to Mr Beach at Wrexham together with one of 
the Tempests that copy which you have of Night and fifty 
of the Proposals when printed the other 2 Journals be 
pleas’d to send to me as I shall further specify Tis pos- 
sible that Mr Meadows will give Us Credit for the print- 
ing the Proposals which will not be much for they need 
not be long and about 2 Hundred will be enough. they 
must indeed ke printed on [sic] a fair Character & toler- 
able Paper if he will not do this I must again use your 
Interest if you can possibly serve me so far I would fain 
have them done and dispers’d this Week for every Delay 
to One in my Circumstances is very prejudicial. The Sub- 
ject of them you will have below which I beg you would 
methodize because I am ignorant of the Nature of such 
Things You must not wonder at the Price for Mr. Standen 
& every Body are of Opinion that the Subscribers will 
multiply rather than Decrease on that Acct, Night has 
undergone a severe Critiscism from M* Stand" & One M° 
Shirley a great Man amongst Us and is come off really 
with flying Colours I am in hopes of a good Subscription 
in this Part & should be very glad to hear what Prospect 
there will be at London thro your Interest Mr Standen 
informs me that Doct" Calamy is very intimate with Lord 
Townshend if he is pray be so good as to prevail on him 
to befriend me that Way I mean as to the Subscrip": I 
wish you would enquire what the Charge of printing the 
Collection will be for I design to ‘have it all in my own 
Hands and that no Publisher shall be concern’d save in the 
selling off the spare Copies for which he shal] have a 
reasunable Proffit. 

I beg that the Parcel to Wrexham may be sent this Week 
that there may be no Delays there and likewise that you 
would send down 50 of the Proposals this Week hither 
togeather with M" Thompsons Summer and the Journals I 
heartily ask ten Thousand Pardons for giving You all 
this Trouble but you have empowr’d me to do so and no 
other Friend presents to share it with You & so lessen 
it to Each. If you know any generous Man who will do 
a Favour without any Prospect of Advantage or any Miser 
that has more Mony than Good Nature try if You can pre- 
vail on either to lend me Six Guineas on good Security 
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for 3 Months the first you will hardly meet with & the 
other I will freely engage to pay Seven which is 80 
PCent Interest at the End of that Term for I am so 
straitned that I know not which Way to turn my Self. I 
dont know whether I have yet written all but whether I 
have or not whether I am sick or well Rich or Poor happy 
or miserable I am really, truly, sincerely, and heartily 
My dearest Friend 
Your most obliged Humble Serv 
James Ralph 

The Copies of the Tempest & Night corrected and all the 
rest shall be sent speedily for your Corrective Critiscisins 
&c 

Monday I beg an Answer as to the Premium by the very 
first Opportunity and your Excuse for troubling you 
with 2 Letters at once 


Addit. MS. 4291, f. 209” [notes for proposals sent with the fore- 
going letter] 
Night a Poem in 4 Books 
Death or the Tempest 
Two Cantos of Spencers Fairy Queen 
October [a Pastoral deleted] from Spencer 
an Ecclogue 
Freedom 
The Vision 
Damon & Thisbe &c 
The Price of 9 / to be paid in the other 2 on Delivery to 
be publishd in 3 Months the Letter Paper & Decoration 
good & elegant. 

If the Time here mentiond be to long or short be 
pleasd to alter it as likewise to name the Places where 
Subscription may be taken in which must be such as will 
be sure to return the Mony or we are all undone 


This letter bears an endorsement which could be read as either 
“Jan” or “June” 1727, but the evidence points to June. The “Letter 
to the Journal” is probably the advance account of Night which 
appears in the British Journal, June 24, 1727, with long quotations 
from each of the four books of the poem. This article also refers 
to Ralph’s proposals: 


What I have now writ was occasion’d by reading The 
TEMPEST, a Poem lately publish’d; which has at once 
a Vein of Poetry, good Sense, and Morality running thro’ 
the whole, But as ‘tis probable its Beauties are already 
sufficiently known, I shall proceed to mention the Author’s 
Design of publishing in one Volume (together with That) 
some other Poems by Subscription, particularly Night, two 
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Canto’s of Spencer’s Fairy Queen, Freedom, The Vision, 
&e. 


This seems to be the first of a series of blurbs in the newspapers 
referred to in the devastating note on Ralph in The Dunciad: 
“This low writer constantly attended his own works with Pane- 
gyricks in the Journals.”* 

Ralph's self-promotion did not, as far as I know, result in the 
actual publication of a subscription edition, Some of the works 
mentioned in the draft of proposals are named in an advertisement 
at the end of the second edition of Night (1729): 


Speedily will be Publish’d by the same Author 

I. Temperance: In Two Cantos. From Spencer's 
Fairy Queen. 

II. Myror: Or the Vision. 

III. The Tempest. 


In 1729 a composite volume with the general title Miscellaneous 
Poems appeared, made up of the second edition of Night (1729), 
Zeuma, or, the Love of Liberty (1729), Clarinda, or the Fair 
Libertine (1729), The Muses’ Address to the King (1728), and 
The Tempest (1727).’? Except for the attack on Pope called Sawney, 
and the anonymous Loss of Liberty (1729), this collection gives 
us all that was published of Ralph’s early verse; evidently his 
Spenserian imitations and some other pieces never appeared in 
print. 

Some personal details may be given to supplement the last letter. 
At this time Ralph evidently set some store by the aid and pa- 
tronage of “Mr. Beach” of Wrexham. That he cultivated the rela- 
tionship appears from the second edition of Night, which has 
commendatory verses by “Tho: Beech” and “Melissa” prefixed. 


6For further detail see The Dunciad, ed. James Sutherland (London, 1952), 
p. 165 n. Twickenham edition, V. Pope’s couplet is almost too familiar for 
quotation, but cannot be omitted here: 

Silence, ye Wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night hideous—Answer him ye Owls! 
(Dunciad, III, 165-66) 
Besides the echo of Hamlet, a parallel may be noted with a passage in Glan- 
ville referring to the Cartesian philosophy: “Neither can the Pedantry, or 
prejudice of the present Age, any more obstruct its motion in that supreme 
sphear, wherein its desert hath plac’d it; then can the howling Wolves pluck 
Cynthia from her Orb” (The Vanity of Dogmatizing [London, 1661], p. 250). 
7CBEL describes this volume as made up of four parts, presumably be- 
cause The Tempest is not included in the British Museum copy. But the 
title-page calls for five parts, which are present in other copies. 
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Thomas Beech was a wine-merchant whose poem Eugenio was 
derisively quoted by Johnson.* This unfortunate poetaster hanged 
himself in 1737. One of his literary associates was Mrs. Jane Brere- 
ton, who wrote under the name of “Melissa” and later contributed 
frequently to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In conclusion, one bit from a later letter sent to Strickland Gough 
by Thomas Dale from “Carolina,” July 2, 1732, may be quoted 
to show that Ralph’s desertion of his American wife did not go 
completely unnoticed and that there were doubts about him and 
the mantua-maker. “I have been assured here that a certain friend 
whose marriage we doubted at London has really left a wife at 
Philadelphia, who now teaches School at that place, do not let this 
piece of news be made publick because it will be easily ghessed 
from what quarter the intelligence came.”® 


Rice UNIVERSITY 


8See Alfred Neobard Palmer, History of the Town of Wrexham, Part Four 
(Wrexham, 1893), pp. 54-55; Gentleman’s Magazine, VII (1737), 316; Bos- 
well, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell, II, 240-241. 

Addit. MS. 4291, f. 194. The writer, Dr. Thomas Dale, had graduated in 
medicine at Leyden and settled in Charleston in 1725 (David Duncan Wal- 
lace, South Carolina: A Short History [Chapel Hill, 1951], p. 201). 
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Satire and Tristram Shandy 
J. M, STEDMOND 


THE EIGHTEENTH century is often sum- 
med up as the age in which the appeal to reason was gradually 
superseded by the appeal to the heart; cogito ergo sum was re- 
placed by je sens donc je suis.! This is a convenient formula, and 
much of the literature of the time fits into it rather neatly. Early 
eighteenth century satire, such as that of Swift and Pope, launched 
attacks on the misuse of reason and on those who allowed them- 
selves to be dominated by their passions. As the century advanced, 
such satire softened into sentimental comedy—Congreve was re- 
placed by Goldsmith. The writings of Sterne, coming as they do 
in the third quarter of the century, seem to support this thesis 
admirably. “Dear Sensibility” dominates A Sentimental Journey, 
and the tone of Tristram Shandy is manifestly different from that 
of A Tale of a Tub—far less biting, much more good-humored. 
If, however, Tristram Shandy is viewed simply as one more piece 
of evidence demonstrating the change from scintillating wit to 
whimsical buffoonery, then the conclusion inevitably follows that 
Sterne’s clowning is finally of little consequence, that it contains 
no “positive implications,” that it is, if anything, negative.? On the 
other hand, Sterne obviously introduces many of the same satiric 
butts as do Swift and Pope, even though his treatment of them 
differs from theirs. 


I 


A comparison of Tristram Shandy with, for example, the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus reveals the similarity in objects chosen for 
attack by Sterne and the Scriblerians. Most apparent, perhaps, is 
the comic virtuoso, the “philosopher of ultimate causes,” of which 
Cornelius and Martinus Scriblerus and Walter Shandy are varia- 


1Cf. Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1940), 
p. 108. 

2Cf. Edward N. Hooker, “Humour in the Age of Pope,” HLQ, XI (1947- 
48), 381: “. . . the Shandean extravagancies are purely good-natured and 
harmless. They conceal no positive implications.” In his introduction to the 
Odyssey Press edition of Tristram Shandy (New York, 1940), lxv, James A. 
Work said that Sterne “toys with his satire in a kindly, almost affectionate 
manner, and makes it less a stricture on anything external to himself than an 
unconscious revelation of the triviality of his own mind.” 
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tions, but there are a number of others. Theories of pre-natal in- 
fluences, for instance, are satirized in the opening chapters of the 
Memoirs, as they are at the beginning of Shandy, though the 
“prodigies” which attend Tristram’s birth are of a much more 
pedestrian kind than those which Martinus shares with the heroes 
of antiquity. Walter Shandy, however, in his Tristrapaedia, un- 
questionably matches Cornelius in his concern with his son’s educa- 
tion, and manages, like Cornelius, to take a number of pot shots at 
conventional notions. A chapter in the Memoirs is devoted to fun 
at the expense of abuses in “Rhetorick, Logick, and Metaphysicks,” 
and Sterne, in his turn, includes thrusts at formal logic, scholastic 
pettifogging, and the decline of oratory. At one point, the 
Scriblerians have Martinus attempt to find out the seat of the 
soul, and, in the ensuing satire, align themselves with the reaction 
against the theories of Descartes. Walter Shandy is convinced by 
Uncle Toby’s account of a Walloon officer who had one part of 
his brain shot away that Descartes was wrong in fixing the soul 
on top of the pineal gland, and, speculating that it is much more 
probably “somewhere about the medulla oblongata,” proceeds to 
make this the basis of his obstetric theory that children should 
be delivered feet first, or, better still, by Caesarean section. Chap- 
ter Fifteen of the Scriblerian Memoirs is entitled “Of the strange, 
and never to be parallel’d Process at Law upon the Marriage of 
Scriblerus, and the Pleadings of the Advocates.” A legal quibble 
is a decisive factor in Tristram’s life, dooming him to be born in 
the country and hence to have his nose squeezed flat by the man 
midwife, Dr, Slop. Ecclesiastical courts are castigated in “Slaw- 
kenbergius’s Tale,” and also at the canonical dinner at which 
Didius, Phutatorius, and company hold forth on the casuistical 
aspects of Tristram’s bumbled christening. 

Even a superficial comparison of the Memoirs with Tristram 
Shandy, then, brings to light a certain similarity in the objects 
selected for satiric treatment in each. But there the similarity ends. 
Sterne has dramatized these materials much more effectively; he 
has rooted the foibles in vivid coherent characters.’ Scriblerus, 


3In a sense, as John Traugott has shown in Tristram Shandy’s World: 
Sterne’s Philosophical Rhetoric (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954), Sterne’s 
characters are exempla, symbolizing conflicting attitudes. Cornelius and Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus are, however, nothing but exempla; they never really come 
to life. If they had, of course, the satire would presumably have lost some 
of its effect, since then the reader might have tended to sympathize with 
them, rather than concentrating on the vices for which they stand. 
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like A Tale of a Tub and the Dunciad, is an attack on abuse in 
learning. Ji is part of the perennial war between wits and “dunces,” 
between humanist and pedant; a war which became particularly 
vehemeni in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
in England, because of the general shift in the structure of society 
resulting from the rise of the middle classes. This is the tradition 
to which Tristram Shandy belongs. Walter, Toby, Tristram, all 
are manifestations of the dunce. Sterne, Jike Swift and Pope, was 
keenly interested in preserving the rule of “wit”—in pricking the 
pretentious windbags of pedantry whose hold over the great public 
was obviously growing. However, writing later in the century, 
and in York rather than London, his view of the situation was some- 
what different from theirs. He could no longer feel that direct, 
though devious, attacks on the dunces themselves could unseat 
them and loosen their grasp on the leading reins they had attached 
to the public. 

He realized, as did Swift by the time he wrote Gulliver, that 
satire must now be aimed at the public itself, that the satirist could 
only weaken the influence of Grub Street by making the public 
more alert. The appeal, then, in Tristram Shandy, as in Gulliver's 
Travels, is not to the discriminating few, but to the undiscrimi- 
nating many, in an attempt to make them more discriminating.‘ 
Sterne’s approach is much more diffident, much more tentative than 
Swift's or Pope's, and this is in part accounted for by differences 
in personality and circumstances. But it also reflects the growing 
scepticism of the age—the breakdown of the common-sense solu- 
tions offered by Locke and the rationalists. In philosophy, the 
thought of Hume parallels in many ways the implications of Tris- 
tram Shandy. 


II 


Inasmuch as Tristram may be considered as rhetor, the whole 
book consists of his “oration.” But this is, of course, ironic rhetoric, 
the rhetoric of a “fool.” And it carries some interesting implica- 
tions about Sterne’s conception of the nature of his audience. Like 
Swift in the Modest Proposal, he shocks the more squeamish mem- 
bers by reflecting much too accurately their own underlying pre- 
conceptions. One kind of empty verbalism against which both 


Presumably both Sterne and Swift, in view of the reactions of even the 
discriminating, rather overestimated the ability of the great public to read 
between the lines. 
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Swift and Pope inveighed was the fulsome praise of the prospective 
patron. Sterne’s dedication of his first volume to Pitt is, signifi- 
cantly, not fulsome. It asks for nothing. But it does not take Sterne 
long to turn his attention to the usual kind of dedication, and he 
has his innings at the expense of the writer who will sell his dedi- 
cation to the highest bidder and of the patron who will accept 
such an offer (I. ix.). Sterne was of course seeking a patron of a 
different kind—the reading public at large. He implicitly dedicates 
his book tc them by titillating their tastes, while at the same time 
managing to satirize the human foibles involved in that taste, Thus, 
though dedicating his book to the “Lord Public,” he attempts to 
unseat that Lord from some of his “Hobby-Horses,” or at least 
to make him more aware of his “ruling passions.” 

“With an ass,” Tristram says in his account of his travels in 
Volume VII, “I can commune forever.” Not so with jackdaws or 
apes, for they speak and act by rote. But with an ass, “surely never 
is my imagination so busy as in framing his responses from the 
etchings of his countenance—and where those carry me not deep 
enough—in flying from my own heart into his, and seeing what is 
natural for an ass to think—as well as a man, upon the occasion” 
(VII. xxxii.). The reader whose responses Tristram can gauge as 
accurately as he can those of an ass is one who will laugh at cer- 
tain words in the bedchamber, but abuse them in the parlor. For 
his sake, Tristram must seek devices whereby he can “satisfy that 
ear which the reader chuses to lend me,” while not dissatisfying 
“the other which he keeps to himself” (VII. xx.). Thus, for in- 
stance, the off-color anecdote about the Abbess of Andoiiillets is 
rendered less objectionable for the conventional reader by being 
linked with conventional attack on popery—a popery, incidentally, 
which is also conventionally linked with pedantic quibbles about 
matters of doctrinal interpretation.’ In the sentimental passages in 
his books, as has often been noted, Sterne pulls up short and thus 
reveals his consciousness of what is involved. In the same way, in 
the smutty passages, and the anti-papist pieces, he is self-con- 
sciously adopting conventional attitudes, He is ironically aware of 
what he is doing. 

The crass wrongness of public opinion (including the opinion 
of those arbiters of taste, the critics) is a matter often commented 


5One remembers, of course, that Church of England clergy were shown 
to be just as pedantic at the canonical dinner—and just as mixed in their 
reactions to the strange collision of Phutatorius and the hot chestnut. 
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on in Tristram Shandy. As everyone knows, Sterne chose a motto 
from Epictetus to prefix to Volume I: “It is not actions, but opin- 
ions concerning actions, which disturb men.” The anecdote about 
Parson Yorick and his horse, very early in the first volume, pro- 
vides an admirable illustration of the malicious nature of gossip. 
As long as it was to the parson’s credit that he had decided to 
ride an old broken-winded horse rather than continually be re- 
placing beasts worn out by parishioners who borrowed them for 
the purpose of fetching a midwife who lived some distance away, 
then gossip was silent. But as soon as he offered to buy a license 
for a local midwife, tongues began to wag and discreditable motives 
were supplied. Obviously Yorick “had a returning fit of pride” and 
“was going to be well mounted once again.” Such being the case, 
in buying the license he was merely avoiding the otherwise in- 
evitable and much more expensive wear and tear on his new horse. 
“What were his views in this,” Tristram comments, “and in every 
other action of his life,—or rather what were the opinions which 
floated in the brains of other people concerning it, was a thought 
which too much floated in his own, and too often broke in upon 
his rest, when he should have been sound asleep” (I. x.). 

Tristram, like Yorick, is obviously an enemy of the affectation 
of gravity as “a cloak for ignorance or for folly,” but he seeks to 
escape the trouble into which Yorick’s plain speaking gets him, by 
assuming the tone of defensive irony which permeates the book. 
From Yorick’s example he has learned early the fate of jesters at 
the hands of knaves and fools whom they deride. Thus he is con- 
stantly on his guard, and takes steps to blunt the vengeful blows 
of his victims as much as possible. This is an important element 
in his self-consciousness—it is an “other-directed” self-consciousness. 
He is constantly entering caveats in the breast of his fair reader—a 
fair reader who, incidentally, often in the later volumes takes the 
form of the unfair critic. In Volumes I and II, though, we get a 
pretty clear impression of the reading public as Sterne visualized 
it, with its “vicious taste” for “reading straight forwards, more in 
quest of the adventures” than of “deep erudition and knowledge.” 
Actually, of course, Sterne does little to satisfy “this self-same 
pruriency for fresh adventures”—specializing rather in “the gross 
and more carnal parts of a composition” to gain the interest of his 
readers sufficiently to make them vulnerable to his “subtle hints 
and sly communications” (I. xx.).° 


®A description of the public of Sterne’s day which coincides with some 
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Ill 


In observing the reactions of the critics to his first volumes, 
Sterne undoubtedly became more conscious of the difficulties 
involved in communication. He opens Volume III with Dr. Slop’s 
reading of Ernulphus’ curse—a prime example of words separated 
from thought. The curse is “mere rhetoric.” And the whole business 
of noses, which figures so prominently in these volumes, is in one 
sense an extended commentary on that instability of language of 
which Locke had made so much. To some extent. like the scientists, 
Locke had held out for efforts at clearer meaning to be obtained 
by more exact definition of terms. But in his sport with possible 
connotations of “nose,” Sterne clearly demonstrates that, given 
some knowledge of human preconceptions, one has only to manipu- 
late the context in order to manipulate the meaning. Protests of 
“one word—one meaning” simply serve to alert the reader to the 
possibility of double entendre. The Slawkenbergian story about the 
man with the long nose who so fascinated the people of Stras- 
burg that they could think of nothing else, serves not only to titil- 
late Sterne’s readers, but also provides an excellent example of the 
futility of pedantry—and, even more, of its danger. The learned 
ones of Strasburg did nothing to alleviate the “nose-madness” of 
the townspeople. They merely facilitated the downfall of the town. 

At the heart of the struggle against the perverse misapplication 
of intelligence, against learning without wisdom, as Aubrey 
Williams has pointed out in his recent study of the Dunciad, lay 
concern with the means, use, ends, and limits of human knowledge.’ 


aspects of the one implied in Tristram Shandy is to be found in John Brown’s 
An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times (5th ed., London, 
1757). Note, for example, the following: 


A strong Characteristic, this, of the Manners of the Times: The 
untractable Spirit of Lewdness is sunk into gentle Gallantry, and 
Obscenity itself is grown effeminate. 

But what Vice hath lost in Coarseness of Expression, she hath 
gained in a more easy and general Admittance: In ancient Days, 
bare and imprudent Obscenity, like a common Woman of the Town, 
was confined to Brothels: Whereas the Double-Entendre, like a 
modern fine lady, is now admitted into the best Company; while her 
transparent Covering of Words, like a thin fashionable Gawze deli- 
cately thrown across, discloses, while it seems to veil, her Nakedness 
of Thought. (pp. 44-45) 

7Pope’s Dunciad: A Study of its Meaning (London, 1955), pp. 105-110. 
One of the principal fields of contention, then as now, was the problem of 
communication. How can one best convey knowledge, once it is obtained? 
The scientist and the logician, more interested in matter than manner, in 
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Father Shandy, that “excellent natural philosopher . . . much given 
to close reasoning upon the smallest matters,” is a brilliant illustra- 
tion of one who possesses knowledge, but not wisdom. He is so 
lost in speculative philosophy that he has no thought of the genuine 
needs of those under his charge—his wife and sons. He has so much 
theoretical concern for their welfare that he has lost touch with the 
concrete reality of their human wants and desires. Yet the “elements 
of Logick and Rhetorick” are “blended up in him” (I. xix.). He 
is eloquent, but he has no real knowledge to communicate—only 
eccentric speculations. However, even if he had attended Cam- 
bridge (Sterne’s alma mater) he would have learned, according 
to Tristram, only the names of his rhetorical tools, not their genuine 
significance. 

Father Shandy has knowledge, of a sort, but little compassion 
and almost no tenderness of heart. Uncle Toby is tender-hearted 
enough, but lacks knowledge of the world. His modesty is “un- 
paralleled”—but not in regard to words (since he has very little 
choice of them) but to things. Toby has a “female nicety,” the 
“inward cleanliness of mind and fancy,” associated with that sex— 
a “cleanliness,” however, that Tristram often apparently overlooks 
in his female readers if one can judge by the numerous question- 
able passages included for their delectation. As a matter of fact, 
as the narrative progresses we find that even the “innocent” Toby 
can appreciate the point of Dr. Slop’s innuendo on “curtins and 
horn-works.” In any event, Uncle Toby is not an orator. When 
Walter Shandy proclaims that the life of a family is nothing com- 
pared to an hypothesis which may bring one closer to TRUTH, 
and that, in the forum of science, there is no such thing as murder, 
only death—Uncle Toby can but whistle “Lillibullero” in answer. 
Toby’s hobby-horse originates in fact in his inability to communi- 
cate, to express himself clearly, to explain to his visitors how he 
came by his wound, He seeks the help of “things”—visual aid in 
the form of a map-—to replace words. “"Twas not by ideas,—by 


things than words, tended to denounce the art of rhetoric as mere self-display. 
For the humanist, on the other hand, rhetoric, ideally, was the communication 
of wisdom. Pope, like Swift, attacked the sort of empty verbalism into which 
rhetoric had declined, as weil as the “dunces” who, instead of learning to 
know themselves, either fastened on external factual knowledge, or sought 
knowledge beyond man’s capabilities—were, in fact, knowledge-proud, lack- 
ing the humility which comes only through self-knowledge. The humanist- 
orator, then, is distinguished from the narrow metaphysician and scientist by 
his ability to put knowledge to use, to communicate his wisdom. 
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heaven! his life was put in jeopardy by words” (II. iii.). Toby, 
then, becomes, in his way, a virtuoso—a pedant—acquiring knowl- 
edge not, as he had originally intended, in order to communicate 
it in the form of accounts of how he obtained his wound, but 
rather accumulating, in a sort of mania, more and more facts about 
fortifications, not quite as ends in themselves, but as a sort of 
escape from such concrete problems of everyday human existence 
as those posed by the Widow Wadman. “Endless is the Search of 
Truth!” comments Tristram, and then goes on to demonstrate that 
what Toby is engaged in is pursuit of “phantom knowledge”— 
not wisdom in the humanist sense. 

Father Shandy shares the “common-place infirmity of the great- 
est mathematicians! working with might and main at the demon- 
stration, and so wasting all their strength upon it, that they have 
none left in them to draw the corollary, to do good with.” He is 
a minute philosopher whose hypotheses tend to assimilate every- 
thing to themselves as proper nourishment. His “rhetoric and con- 
duct” are “at perpetual handy-cuffs.” “Inconsistent soul that man 
is!” says Tristram, “languishing under wounds, which he has the 
power to heal!—his whole life a contradiction to his knowledge!” 
(III. xxi.). Toby, in his turn, though he will not hurt a fly, is more 
concerned with his idée fixe than with the labor pains of his sister- 
in-law. Tristram, in fact, makes a distinction between Toby's moral 
character and his hobby-horsical character. Toby will spend any 
amount on his hobby-horse, and justifies the expense by contending 
that it is for the good of the nation. But his “campaigns,” in one 
sense, display a desire to reduce large matters (such as wars) to 
small, maneuverable, and relatively innocent symbols. As occupa- 
tional therapy they are, as the practical Trim foresaw, extremely 
effective—so effective, in fact, that they become, for Toby, almost 
the whole of life. The tendency to treat human beings as “things,” 
evident in Uncle Toby’s dehumanized version of war, is a domi- 
nant strand in the book. From the first we are made aware of the 
mechanistic basis of Father Shandy’s theories. He prefers to reduce 
life to clockwork. The backslidings of Venus in her orbit are, for 
him, comparable to the backslidings of Tristram’s Aunt Dinah. 


Both, for him, are part of a system. 
IV 


In Volume III Tristram makes jocular but significant reference 
to the decay of eloquence since classical times. Ironically, he uses 
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as an illustration of classical facility with words, the possibility 
of reinforcing the word by producing the very object mentioned 
from beneath the orator’s cloak at the strategic moment. And the 
example given of modern incompetence in matters oratorical is not 
one concerning a failure of words, but rather Dr. Slop’s fumbling 
attempt to provide concrete illustration of his words, an attempt 
which goes awry when he unfortunately seizes from his green baize 
bag not only the forceps with which he aids delivery of the child, 
but also the squirt used in administering pre-natal baptism (III. 
xv.). In the misplaced Author’s Preface which appears in this same 
volume, Sterne speaks out on behalf of concrete illustrations as a 
readier means of communication than “tall, opake words” which 
come “betwixt your own and your reader’s conception.” 

“Writing,” Tristram argues early in Volume II, “when properly 
managed, (as you may be sure I think mine is) is but a different 
name for conversation.” Throughout Tristram Shandy Sterne ob- 
viously tries to give the impression that he is really carrying on 
what amounts to a lively conversation with his readers, allowing 
them, from time to time, opportunities to reply. But for all the ap- 
parent attempt to produce dialogue, the book is for the most part 
monologue. The “dear Madam,” or “fair reader,” or even “Sir 
Critick” addressed by Sterne, is frequently a straw horse set up 
as part of the novel's devious rhetoric. Sterne’s technique is, in 
fact, close to that of the pedagogue, or the preacher: extended 
commentary on a text; dialogue with a book, which, like Sterne’s 
reader, has its answers provided for it. 

The novel is the art form of the printing press—written by an 
individual sitting alone in his study for the eyes of another in- 
dividual sitting alone in his armchair. For all his talk of elocution 
and oratory, Sterne thinks of his book as something to be seen, 
not heard. He is conscious of the way the words look on the page. 
He is constantly supplementing them with such visual devices as 
asterisks, and pointing fingers, and black and mottled pages. He 
even attempts to diagram the course of his various volumes, Such 
a Lockean concept of mind naturally gives rise to a distrust of 
words, which are after all a rather inadequate substitution of 
sounds for “ideas”—“ideas” which are originally, in the pre-speech 
phase, pictures or images projected on the screen of the mind. 
The one page in Sterne’s book which “Malice will not blacken, 
and which Ignorance cannot misrepresent,” is the one left blank 
for the purpose of allowing readers to draw their own picture of 
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the “concupiscible” widow Wadman. And the widow, incidentally, 
is probably the most effective “orator” in the book—with the 
possible exception of Trim. She is only too successful in communi- 
cating her amorous feelings to Uncle Toby—without, one notes, 
the use of words. Her principal means of “speech” is in fact her 
eye! 

Vv 


Book IV of the Dunciad paints a picture of Chaos ruled over 
by the “uncreating” Word, the babble of the Dunce. Tristram 
Shandy, in its way, is an extension of Pope’s vision. It gives an 
account of human life not as a tale told by an idiot but as the story 
of a Cock and a Bull. Here is Tristram, the self-conscious Dunce, 
writing a book apparently modeled on the usual Grub Street pro- 
ductions of the time,* but, like Swift in his somewhat similar en- 
terprise in parts of A Tale of a Tub, producing instead a graphic 
description of the times, Here is the sort of fare the reading public 
wants—complete with that little ironic fillip of self-awareness which 
provides the necessary comment on that public and the world 
which it dominates. It is a world, then, in which the mechanical 
means of communication are becoming ever more and more 
efficient—while at the same time the articulateness, the ability to 
communicate, is steadily declining. Knowledge is on the upswing— 
wisdom on the downgrade. 

Tristram Shandy is one more engagement in the perpetual war 
between wits and “dunces,” but Sterne’s réle in battle is rather dif- 
ferent from that of Swift or Pope. His approach is much more 
tentative, his attack much less bitter—presumably because his 
positive beliefs are much less surely held. Swift’s writings “express” 
ideas, or communicate firmly held points of view by means of 
attacking their opposites. Sterne, on the other hand, is seeking to 
reveal states of mind, seeking to discover. Swift attacked the Grub 
Street hack by parodying his style; Pope sallied against the pedantic 
dunce by burlesquing his method; and Sterne, in his turn, donned 
cap and bells in order to show up foolishness by playing the fool. 
Unlike the others, however, the jester Sterne was willing to admit 
that he was able to act his part so well because he was, in fact, 
himself a trifle foolish. This of course accounts for the tendency 
of readers to evince more affection for Sterne the man than for 


8Cf. Wayne C. Booth, “The Self-Conscious Narrator in Comic Fiction 
before Tristram Shandy,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 163-185. 
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either Swift or Pope. It also accounts for the tendency to take what 
he says much less seriously, for by assuming the mask of fool one 
not only avoids a certain amount of responsibility for one’s actions, 
one also denies the credit for one’s “accidental wit.”® 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KINGsTON, ONTARIO 


®The comic tradition to which Tristram Shandy belongs is saturnalian rather 
than satiric. (Cf. C. L. Barber, “From Ritual to Comedy: An Examination 
of Henry IV,” English Stage Comedy [New York, 1955], pp. 22-51.) As in 
saturnalia, Sterne’s book is infused with the “holiday” atmosphere of release 
from normal limitations. Tristram, like the clown or Vice, is “a recognized 
anarchist who [makes] aberration obvious by carrying release to absurd 
extremes.” He provides “both release for impulses which run counter to de- 
corum and the clarification about limits which comes from going beyond the 
limit.” But in order to signify a return to law and order, the clown king of 
saturnalian revelry becomes in the end a scapegoat. He, as symbolic repre- 
sentative of the aberrations inherent in society, is judged and condemned. 
His basic attitude is scepticism, so he is a potential danger to those in power. 
Only in a stable society can he be granted full license. In times of shifting 
concepts, he must, like Falstaff, be cast out. The potency of Tristram’s clown- 
ing is revealed by the recurrent attempts, over the years, to nullify its impli- 
cations. 

For other discussions of the relation of Tristram Shandy to its tradition see 
the present writer's “Genre and Tristram Shandy,” PQ, XXXVIII (1959), 
37-51; and “Style and Tristram Shandy,” MLQ, XX (1959), 243-251. 











Tristram Shandy’s 
Digressive Artistry 
WILLIAM BOWMAN PIPER 


TRISTRAM SHANDY criticism has tradi- 
tionally judged the novel’s narrator-hero, Tristram Shandy, to be 
weak-minded, from whimsy or vertigo or carelessness or even 
corruptness; and it has taken his digressions as results and signs 
of this weakness of mind.‘ Even Arthur Cash, who has probably 
done more than any one else to assert Tristram’s narrative and 
conversational skill and thus to reverse the judgment against Tris- 
tram himself, has given up on Tristram’s digressions; they result, 
Mr. Cash has said in effect, from Tristram’s having a short atten- 
tion span.? To oppose this judgment and declare Tristram’s artistic 
control even over his digressions, one must show, first, that Tristram 
has produced them to fulfill a clear and comprehensible discursive 
intention and, second, that he has organized them internally into 
simple and publicly explicable patterns. 

To discover Tristram’s intention in producing his digressions we 
must study his manner of defining and relating them. It will simpli- 
fy this study to group the digressions according to their general 
uses: there are (1) the explanatory digression, by which Tristram 
helps his audience to understand his story and to see it more clear- 
ly, (2) the opinionative digression, by which Tristram derives from 
his story and from his telling of it lessons on life and literature of 
general value to his audience, and (3) the interlude, which has no 
relationship to Tristram’s story except to punctuate its major parts 
and by which Tristram settles, as he would put it, accounts with 
his audience, Tristram’s audience, which is deeply implicated in 
all three kinds of digression, is that representative, microcosmic 
society of Madam and Sir and the rest whose continuous presence 
and profound intrusiveness in Tristram’s discourse Wayne Booth 
has excellently described.* Actual readers of Sterne’s novel, you 


1See Alan B. Howes, Yorick and the Critics (New Haven, 1958), pp. 35-37, 
for a fairly representative statement, one which would give Sterne but not 
Tristram credit for “a general plan.” 

2“The Lockean Psychology of Tristram Shandy,” ELH, XII (1955), 125- 


135; esp. 131. 
3“The Self-conscious Narrator in Prose Fiction before Tristram Shandy,” 


PMLA, LXVII (1952), 181-183. 
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and I, may line ourselves up with the members of this audience 
whom Tristram thinks of as both listeners and readers; but Sterne 
has built them into his novel and confronted his narrator with them 
whether we take their parts or not. It is Tristram’s concern with 
this audience, as this study of his three kinds of digression will 
bring out, that determines him in his digressive production. 

His explanatory digressions, to begin with these, Tristram de- 
fines with great care and skill. He always signals their commence- 
ment, sometimes only by a chapter break (49) or a request “to 
squeeze in a story between these two pages” (351), but usually 
by an assertion of their relevance to his story (158; 217; 434; 624; 
etc.).* He begins a typical explanatory digression: “What was the 
cause [of his rising briskly from his chair] . . . and why I took 
such long strides . . . ‘twill be as well for the reader if I explain” 
(520). Tristram generally concludes these digressions with similar 
claims of their explanatory value, Take, for instance, his conclusion 
to the digression whose introduction has just been quoted: “In my 
list, therefore, of Videnda at Lyons, this [the tomb of the two lovers 
about which the digression has informed us], tho’ last—was not, you 
see, least; so taking a dozen or two of longer strides than usual 
across my room, just whilst it passed my brain, I walked down . . . 
to sally forth” (522). Tristram has underscored the narrative appli- 
cation of his digression here by repeating a key element from the 
narrative, his long strides, and by tying it and the whole narrative 
to his digression with the logical terms “so” and “therefore.” He 
has also digressed to “explain” the “cause” of Phutatorius’s exclama- 
tion (319) and closed his digression by repeating the exclamation 
as an “effect” of this cause ( 322). Although his terms are not 
usually so philosophical, Tristram always declares the limits and 
the relevance of his explanatory digressions. 

These digressions, which Tristram almost always introduces 
where they apply, have, moreover, the immediate narrative rele- 
vance that he claims for them. He explains Phutatorius’s exclama- 
tion, for isstance, by describing, as decently, as he can, the fall 
and the lodgement of the hot chestnut. Trim’s make-believe artil- 
lery, again, which Tristram set off to explain “as I generally do, 
at a little distance from the subject” (449-454), he has vividly, 
unforgettably realized by the time he brings in uncle Toby to direct 
its fire, Tristram has likewise explained in detail Trim’s feeling 


*These and all my Tristram Shandy citations are to the edition of James 
Aiken Work (New York, 1940). 
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of guilt over the window sash accident (377-378) which, as he said, 
his readers could never imagine on their own. And he presents 
the background and nature of Walter’s two beds of justice in his 
digression on that subject (434-436) better, perhaps, than Madam, 
for whose sake he has taken the trouble, could wish. A very few 
of Tristram’s early digressions, such as that on Toby's character 
which holds up nothing more characteristic of Toby than his sug- 
gestion to ring the bell (63-99), have weak explanatory connections. 
But generally Tristram introduces these digressions where he needs 
them to explain something he needs to explain. 

Tristram carefully relates his explanatory digressions to his 
audience, to their understanding of his story. Indeed he has taken 
several of them, including his very first one (5-6), at his audience’s 
request. “Positively,” said Sir, “There is nothing in the question 
[about the clock], that I can see, either good or bad.” “Then let 
me tell you, Sir,” replied Tristram, “it was a very unseasonable 
question at least,—” and he then launched into his digression on 
the dangers faced by the homunculus, Sir’s question about Tickle- 
toby’s mare (226) and Madam’s about Diego’s nose (272-273) elicit 
less helpful explanations; but Madam’s admitted failure to infer 
that Tristram’s mother was no papist leads Tristram into a careful 
exposition of the matter from which this inference can be easily 
drawn (56-62). Usually Tristram anticipates his audience’s diffi- 
culty and digresses to explain before they need to ask. “I fear,” 
he says on one occasion (206-207), “I must give you an exact ac- 
count of the road which led to it [Toby’s mistaken thanks of Dr. 
Slop for fixing the ‘bridge’].” He continues: “. . . in order to con- 
ceive the probability of this error in my uncle Toby aright, I must 
give you some account of an adventure of Trim’s, though much 
against my will.” He has likewise paused to clear up the date of 
his conception (7-8) because, as he understands, many in his 
audience crave such precise details. Tristram often introduces his 
explanatory digressions to his audience with elaborate courtesy, 
telling Sir just exactly how he is organizing his essay on his 
father’s oddity (144-145), for instance, and leading Madam into 
his explanation of his father’s two beds of justice, “I shall explain 
the nature of these beds of justice in my next chapter; and in the 
chapter following that, you shall step with me, Madam, behind 
the curtain, only to hear in what kind of manner my father and 
my mother debated between themselves, this affair of the breeches, 
—from which you may form an idea, how they debated all lesser 
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matters” (434). Occasionally, he has refused to digress—to bring 
in new matter or amplify a point—even when his audience seemed 
to want him to (67; 288; 397) because, as he once says (67), that 
would be “running my history all upon heaps.” But usually the 
needs of his audience for background or amplification or definition 
do prompt him to digress, even when he might rather not (206- 
207), because, as he says (462), he must “be going backwards and 
forwards to keep all tight together in the reader’s fancy.” 

Tristram’s opinionative digressions are not so deeply integrated 
in Tristram’s life story as are his explanatory ones. His opinions 
merely derive from his story; they do not augment it. Dr. Slop’s 
rehearsal of Ernulphus’s curse, for instance, allows Tristram to 
express an opinion on cursing in general (180-183); and his 
mother’s insistence on the midwife leads him to make an odd ob- 
servation on human psychology (44). His own tearing out of a 
chapter (313-316), again, and his struggles to raise his imagina- 
tive powers (614-618) lead him to utter opinions on literature. 
These dispersive digressions, which could be cut without his life 
story's being blurred, Tristram separates from his story rather care- 
fully. The shorter ones are commonly set off by paragraphing and 
usually placed at the termini of progressive chapters; the longer 
ones are given chapters to themselves. 

The primary relationship of Tristram’s opinionative digressions 
is to his audience as Tristram perfectly understands. He has said 
in starting out (10-11) that his opinions in general will make his 
book more affecting to his audience; and he says elsewhere (614) 
that his opinions will give his book an artistic balance which will 
make it last. But each opinionative digression has its own special 
audience value too. Trim’s hat dropping, for instance, leads Tris- 
tram to an opinion beneficial to “Ye who govern this mighty 
world [etc.]” (362). He has directed his opinion on cursing (180- 
183) at the gentlemen in his audience, his opinions on wishes 
(157) and feminine vanity (364) at the ladies, and his opinion 
on baptism at them both (56-62), He has aimed his opinions on 
the dangers to total literary effect of brilliant episodes, more 
pointedly, at Your Reverences (313), his opinion on the causes 
of mental confusion at Sir Critic (85), and his opinion on the 
dangers of the erotic imagination (226) at My Dear Girl. Generally 
speaking, he addresses opinions on intellectual and literary matters 
to some or all of the gentlemen in his audience and his opinions 
on social decency, social deportment and romance to the ladies. 
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Many of Tristram’s digressions have values for his audience both 
as explanation and opinion: they explain a Shandy event and sug- 
gest a lesson or example of general applicability. In Toby's kind- 
ness toward the fly (113-114), for instance, which was intrduced 
merely to illustrate Toby’s remarkable goodness of heart, Tristram 
has described an example which will serve “parents and gofernors 
instead of a whole volume upon the subject.” His account of Trim’s 
oratorical stance (120-123), again, which he introduced merely 
to “give you a description of his attitude,” Tristram has concluded 
by addressing more sharply to artists and orators as a model for 
such attitudes. His explanation of Dr. Slop’s *****°* (185-186) 
allows Tristram to give Your Worships and Reverences, the usual 
recipients of such opinions, a point on the decline of oratory and, 
having done that, to illuminate for them a moment in the drama 
at Shandy Hall on his birthday, 

Tristram’s interludes, his third kind of digression, have no formal 
connection with the story they interrupt; they neither explain it 
nor derive from its events. Among them are Tristram’s Preface 
(192-203), his dedication (13-15), and his explanation of his satiric 
intentions (298-302). Tristram has not allowed these pieces, which 
make no contribution to his story of the Shandys, to impede its 
great sweeps of action; he introduces them only at the action’s 
major breaks: at the termini of volumes, as in the case of the 
Slawkenbergius (244-271) and Whiskers (343-348) anecdotes; or 
at natural breaks in the story, as in the case of the violin recital 
which punctuates what Tristram calls his life’s first act (371-372). 
Interludes are, moreover, always set off in separate chapters or 
even, sometimes, under special titles. Tristram is thus careful not 
to suggest any formal relationship between his story and his di- 
gressive interludes. 

The interludes’ formal relationship is with Tristram’s audience 
and only with them; and Tristram has asserted this relationship 
very closely. Some of his interludes, such as the Preface and the 
salutations at the ends of volumes, Tristram has made to fulfill 
the customary obligations every author owes his audience. Others 
of them, such as those on chapters (281-283) and Whiskers, Tris- 
tram has promised as special courtesies. He understands the im- 
portance of these duties to his audience perfectly as we can see 
from his explaining the tardiness of his Preface (192) and from 
his revealing the Whiskers anecdote—even though it is much against 
his will—because he has promised it (337; 343). Tristram makes the 
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most of the public nature of these pieces: flirting with his audi- 
ence’s prudery in the green gowns (363) and Whiskers interludes; 
using an openly ad hominem argument to assert the even disposi- 
tion of wit and judgment in the Preface; and putting his dedication 
up for public sale. 

We have now seen that, while some of Tristram’s digressions 
are formally tied to his life story and some are not, all—all except 
for a very few transparent emotional ones (90; 166; 224)—are 
aimed at his audience. He has digressively bestowed his explana- 
tions, applications and entertainments on Madam and Sir and the 
others so that they will find his discourse clearer and more affect- 
ing. Thus Tristram’s digressions never digress, never deviate from 
the second of his two great concerns, his concern for his audience, 
however they may digress from the first, that is, from his concern 
with his life story. 

Tristram has also organized his digressions in accordance with his 
concern for his audience, forming them, as must now be shown, 
into such clear and coherent patterns that Madam and Sir and 
such as they will be able to follow them and derive their benefits. 
Tristram’s many short digressions, which perform such common 
narrative functions as asking for attention, filling in background 
and voicing asides, are easy to follow. So are his long chrono- 
logical digressions, such as the story of Lefever or the tale from 
Slawkenbergius. It is the long non-chronological or partly chrono- 
logical digressions, which are the most peculiar to Tristram’s art, 
that must be examined. We will find that virtually all of them fall 
into two or three clearly defined and related sections. 

The digression of two balanced, parallel sections is common. 
In one of these (144-154), for instance, Tristram has a point to 
remind his readers of and a point to inform them about. He is 
careful, not only in introducing this digression, but also in shifting 
from its first to its second point, to assert its two-part form. He like- 
wise separates his digression on his troubles (545) into two parts: 
there is, first, his trouble as an author and, second, his trouble as 
a man. He develops several digressions by telling, first, what is 
not the case and, second, what is the case: giving in one digression 
(85-87), for instance, what did not cause Toby’s confusion and 
then what did cause it; and telling in another (543-545) what 
causes of sexual attraction do not account for Mrs. Wadman’s 
attraction to Toby and then, as he is able, what cause does account 
for it. Most of these clear and simply formed digressions, despite 
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their formal balance, move toward communicative climaxes, toward 
main points. That the negative-to-positive digressions should do 
this is obvious; but others also rise to their closes. What Tristram 
reminds his audience of is merely his father’s eccentricity in gen- 
eral; what he informs them about is that particular eccentricity, 
Walter’s concern for the cerebella of emergent foetuses, which 
his story is now coming to. Tristram’s trouble as an author, again, 
is merely the slow sales of his book; whereas his trouble as a man 
is a recent great loss of blood. Tristram achieves a most striking 
case of parallel construction and rhetorical climax in his argument 
for believing that his father did not write the chapter on window 
sashes in the Tristrapaedia before his own window sash accident 
(383-384). He gives two reasons: the first is that, had his father 
written the chapter before the accident, the accident would surely 
have been averted; the second is that he has written this chapter 
of his father’s book himself. Thus Tristram can lead his audience 
through two balanced sections of digression in a pointed and em- 
phatic fashion which his conversational ease may disguise but does 
not nullify. 

The parts of Tristram’s longer bipartite digressions are com- 
monly more tightly related than this. Tristram is very fond, for 
instance, of the general statement and its exception. He will prove 
to everybody except a connoisseur, he says on one occasion (180- 
183), that we have not invented our own oaths. He starts with the 
exception, satirically obliterating all connoisseurs and, having 
done that, he makes his proof to everybody else, The proof, by 
the way, is developed in two balancing sections: by the artistic 
argument, which Tristram himself professes, and by the scholarly 
argument, attributed to Walter. Tristram’s digression on sleep 
(288-291) also contains a point, that bookish men can say nothing 
good on the subject, and then an exception, something pretty good 
from Montaigne. In the dedicatory chapter on hobby-horses (13- 
15), Tristram has given the exception a graceful complimentary 
emphasis: no man’s riding of his own hobby-horse hurts anyone 
else except in the case of your Lordship (the prospective purchaser 
of the dedication) who may be neglecting the high callings of 
patriotism and glory. 

Analysis reveals even Tristram’s most involved and difficult 
digressions to have coherent structures of nicely related parts, The 
one on his way of facing all the small disasters of his life, for in- 
stance, Tristram has composed of an illustrative anecdote and a 
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general argument. Both of these parts present problems, it is true. 
The anecdote, in which Tristram tells how he faced what did not 
happen between Jenny and himself, is loaded with asterisks and 
ambiguities. And the argument, in which he takes literally his theme 
that he makes a penny from each of his small disasters, is whimsi- 
cal: he reasons, on this basis, that he should complain only of his 
lack of great bouncing losses, from which he would make pounds, 
and concludes by naming the size of loss, of financial gain, he would 
like, one of a hundred pounds a year. But, although Tristram’s 
material is odd, his procedure from particular to genera!, from 
illustration to argument, is clear; and so is the whole digression’s 
import which chimes, for instance, with the opening chapter of 
Volume VII (479-480) in which volume this digression appears 
and, for that matter, with Tristram’s way in general of turning 
his private misfortunes into public mirth. One can likewise demon- 
strate the coherence of such difficult digressions as those on wit and 
judgment (the Preface, 192-203) and on Tristram’s way of raising 
his literary powers (614-618). The latter of these, indeed, which 
shows, first, what will not work and, second, what will work and, 
third, faces objections, falls into the pattern one finds in St. 
Thomas’s Summa Theologiae. Tristram has clarified the forms of 
these digressions, moreover, as he has those of all his extended 
digressions, with punctuation: a transitional paragraph, in which 
Tristram announces his turning to his chief point, defines the two 
major sections of the Preface, for instance; and each section of the 
digression on his raising of his literary powers is set off in its own 
chapter. 

The digressions analyzed so far have been generally devoted 
either to Tristram’s life or to his opinions and not to both, The 
illustration of his bookkeeping with disaster, for instance, and the 
digression he makes to remind and inform his audience are explana- 
tory of his life; the digression on cursing and that on raising 
creative powers are opinionative. The many digressions which have 
been divided between life and opinions are, however, also co- 
herently organized and easy to follow. In a few of these, Tristram 
has simply passed from a section of one into a section of the other 
as a name or a word opens up new material. His mention of his 
great aunt Dinah’s mask (541), for instance, leads Tristram from 
some opinionative matter on hypocrites in genera] to a statement 
of his own and his family’s unfortunate lack of hypocrisy. In his 
Invocation to the muse of humor (628-631), again, Tristram has 
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passed from his ragged clothes, the outward sign of his personal 
troubles, to his opinion of travel in Europe, his clothes having 
been torn in Europe. Such simple shifts between life and opinions 
as these, which exactly reflect the novel's promise of “Life and 
Opinions,” make for looser versions of the balanced digression 
already discussed. 

Digressions mingling life and opinions are, however, like the 
more homogeneous ones, often strongly integrated, Tristram may 
make an opinionative aside within digressive matter primarily de- 
voted to life: “Now she had a way, which by the bye, I would this 
moment give away my purple jerkin, and my yellow slippers into 
the bargain, if some of your reverences would imitate—and that 
was never to refuse her assent and consent to any proposition 
my father laid before her, merely because she did not understand 
it, or had no ideas to the principal word or term of art, upon which 
the tenet or proposition rolled” (613). Or he may handle this sort 
of general application more formally. After concluding his explana- 
tion of his father’s two beds of justice (434-436), for instance, he 
recommends the principle behind them as generally useful to his 
audience; and he develops this recommendation with a circum- 
stantial account of his own application of the principle—his writing 
half of his book full and half fasting. A still tighter system of life 
and opinions is Tristram’s digression on the tearing out of chap- 
ters (313-316). His two points here, that his own book is better 
for the lack of the brilliant chapter he has just torn out and that 
any book will be better for the lack of chapters more brilliant 
than its common run, are opinionative. But both depend on ma- 
terial from Shandy life: Tristram develops the first by describing 
that chapter on the splendid Shandy cavalcade to the visitation 
dinner which his artistic sensibilities have prompted him to tear 
out; and he illustrates the second with an anecdote from his adult 
experience. 

That early digression (63-99), richly mingling life and opinions, 
by which Tristram has introduced the character of his uncle Toby, 
is probably the most difficult one in the whole novel, However, 
even this should finally be intelligible to an attentive audience. 
It has two main points, like so many of Tristram’s digressions: 
the first, which follows an introduction on the cause of Toby’s 
character (not air but blood), gives three of Toby’s minor traits, 
his modesty, his family pride and his odd mode of argument; the 
second, which Tristram has introduced with an essay on the hobby- 
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horse, gives the history of Toby’s one major trait, his military 
hobby-horse. The many interior digressions with which Tristram 
has interrupted this long digression, among them his account of 
human knowledge and his naming of Toby’s mode of argument, 
have all been, with one exception, properly subordinated to Tris- 
tram’s main concern, his uncle Toby’s character. 

That exception, the digressive story of Walter's and Toby’s 
argument over aunt Dinah, has, however, so disordered the di- 
gression’s whole first part, that on Toby’s minor traits, that it re- 
quires close attention. Tristram has brought up this story at the 
mention of aunt Dinah in his introductory explanation of the 
blood or family cause of Toby’s character, unfortunately before 
mentioning any of Toby’s minor traits. In the next two paragraphs 
he has forgotten Toby entirely and dedicated himself to getting 
the story straight. Thus Toby’s traits of modesty and family pride, 
when Tristram finally discloses them, seem like mere background 
to the story of the argument, both of them being required if Tris- 
tram’s audience is to understand the story, It is by following the 
story, moreover, that Tristram gets to Toby's third miror trait, his 
argumentative whistling. However, Tristram has ¢!zared up this 
confusion of main and digressive material in the interior digression 
which immediately follows Toby’s third minor trait and which 
divides the whole digression’s two main parts. This important di- 
gression, which he has set off in a chapter by itself, is purely a 
matter of formal clarification, of clarification disguised as self- 
praise. In it Tristram says: 


I was just going . . . to have given you the great out-lines 
of my uncle Toby’s most whimsical character;—when my 
aunt Dinah and the coachman came a-cross us, and led us 
a vagary some millions of miles into the very heart of the 
planetary system: Notwithstanding all this you perceive 
that the drawing of my uncle Toby's character went on 
gently all the time;—not the great contours of it,—that was 
impossible,—but some familiar strokes and faint designa- 
tions of it, were here and there touch’d in, as we went 
along, so that you are much better acquainted with my 
uncle Toby now than you was before, (72-73) 


This both admits the confusion and settles it, subordinating the 
aunt Dinah argument and reasserting the proper primacy of Toby’s 
character. 

This emphatic re-establishment of Tristram’s proper digressive 
order suggests that Sterne consciously recognized the dangers to 
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his narrator’s conversational effectiveness of such a progressive- 
digressive confusion as Tristram has here been making. Certainly 
Tristram will avoid such confusion hereafter, in completing this 
digression on Toby's character and in all the rest of his digressive 
productions. He will often be both digressive and progressive at 
once, explaining one episode in Shandy life by telling another; and 
he will enjoy many other conversational freedoms; but he will not 
again confuse main and digressive materials, Even in what he 
calls “the most puzzled skein of all,” his digressive interweaving 
into the story of his recent French travels of “a small thread or 
two” from his earlier French travels (512-516), Tristram achieves a 
perfectly lucid digressive order. He has introduced the thread from 
his earlier travels quite formally to explain why he could go on 
forever about Auxerre; he develops it and brings out its explanatory 
value easily; and he ties it off very neatly, distinguishing it from 
the main thread of his story, the account of his recent French 
travels. 

We may now say that Tristram’s digressions are the result of 
his great concern for his audience. He has produced virtually all 
of them to fulfill his different communicative obligations—to ex- 
plain, to instruct, and to amuse; and he has so composed them 
that his audience should benefit as he intended. If we refer briefly 
to the other half of Tristram’s- discourse, his progressions, whose 
chronological coherence has been widely recognized,° we may 
sketch in the form of his discourse entire and suggest the nature 
of his art. The progressions clearly reflect Tristram’s second great 
concern, that with the events of his life or, at least, with its most 
decisive and wonderful events. Tristram’s complete discourse can 
be understood, then, as his endeavor to reconcile, to accommodate 
these two great concerns. 

Because these concerns conflict, the one being public and the 
other private, and because Tristram has taken both profoundly, 
seeing, on the one hand, a number of appeals he may make to his 
audience, and feeling, on the other, the particular importance of 
every most minute Shandy event he relates, the document which 
has resulted from his endeavor is richly involved. Nevertheless, 
we can feel in each of its elements, except possibly for the inter- 
ludes, this double effort of Tristram’s to realize his life story in 


5See Work’s Introduction to his edition of Tristram Shandy, pp. xlvii-xlix; 
also Theodore Baird, “The Time-scheme of Tristram Shandy and a Source,” 
PMLA, LI (1936), 803-820. 
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all its particular oddity and to make his story generally interesting 
and affecting, his effort, in short, to accommodate his private life to 
his public situation. Such a problem of social accommodation would 
be difficult at best; but Sterne has increased its difficulty for Tris- 
tram by giving him a life whose crucial events were outlandishly 
peculiar (thus seemingly irrelevant to the public in general) and 
publicly unmentionable, Sterne has thus set for his public narrator 
the severest kind of test. The present study of Tristram Shandy’s 
digressive artistry, which has not exhausted the catalogue of his 
powers nor described the extent of his achievement, should yet 
make it clear that in him Sterne has created the master of social 
discourse this difficult problem of social accommodation required. 

We must not be fooled by Tristram’s passing admissions of 
whimsy or carelessness. Most of them, like his saying that he 
writes his first sentence and trusts to Almighty God for his second 
(540), are equivocal, reversible. This most famous such admis- 
sion Tristram has followed by saying that it would cure an 
author of writing any other way to see how orderly and coherent 
his writing comes out. Besides, Tristram has often gainsaid such 
admissions with defenses and commendations of his art, Nor should 
we overemphasize Tristram’s few clear artistic failures: his very 
few emotional digressions (224; 451-452), for instance, in which 
he turns his back on his audience, as it were; or his once or twice 
briefly losing his way (462-463). Nor again should the limitations to 
his power of social communication, his inability exactly to declare 
his sexual damages and the imminence of his death, cause us to 
deny the power he does have. These failures and limitations to 
Tristram’s art, by which Sterne has underscored the difficulty of 
Tristram’s problem, should rather remind us of his remarkable 
communicative contro] and range. All in all, Tristram Shandy is a 
great master of social discourse; if he were a less great one, his 
creator would be a less great novelist. 
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More Attributions to Dr. Johnson’ 
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Forty-six YEARS after the publication of 
the Courtney-Smith Bibliography of Samuel Johnson and some 
twenty after the appearance of the Chapman-Hazen “Supplement” 
to Courtney,’ the attribution of new pieces to Dr. fohnson’s hand 
still forms a flourishing, if sometimes inconclusive, kind of scholarly 
activity, the reasons for which should be apparent to everyone who 
recalls Johnson’s career as a writer and the late rise of sustained 
interest in all the products of that career. 

Unlike “blockheads,” Johnson wrote “for money.” In 1737 he 
went to London in hope of making his fortune as an author.’ For 
nearly a quarter of a century thereafter, he lived by his pen: Lon- 
don, the Parliamentary Debates and many other contributions to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Life of Savage and other biogra- 
phies, Irene, The Vanity of Human Wishes, the Rambler, the 
Adventurer essays, the Dictionary, the Idler, Rasselas, numerous 
miscellaneous compositions—all were published during this period. 
His pension in 1762 brought him security, even comfort, but he 
continued to be a professional man of letters: his last large under- 
taking, the Lives of the Poets, resulted from his “bargain” in 1777 
with “about forty of the most respectable booksellers of London.”* 

Early attempts to record Johnson’s prose works were made 
in the European Magazine for 1784-1785, in the collected Works 
(including the “supplementary” volumes) of 1787-1789, and in the 


*I am grateful to Professors D. J. Greene and Arthur Sherbo for reading 
this article and making a number of valuable suggestions about specific points. 

1William Prideaux Courtney and David Nichol Smith, A Bibliography of 
Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1915) (cited hereafter as “Courtney-Smith”); R. 
W. Chapman and Allen T. Hazen, “Johnsonian Bibliography: A Supplement 
to Courtney,” Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings & Papers, V (1936- 
1939), 123-166 (cited hereafter as “Chapman-Hazen” ). 

2Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill and L. F. Powell 
(Oxford, 1934-1950), III. 19; I, 101-102 (cited hereafter as “Life”). 

8Life, III, 109, 110-111; Samuel Johnson: Diaries, Prayers and Annals (Vol. 
I of the Yale Edition of the Works of Samuel Johnson), ed. E. L. McAdam, 
Jr., Donald and Mary Hyde (New Haven, 1958), p. 264. 

*European Magazine, VI (1784), 411-413; VII (1785), 9-12, 81-84, 190- 
192, 249-250; Courtney-Smith, pp. 161-163; Life, I, 16-24. 

5Life, I, 16n., 24. 
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“Chronological Catalogue” prefixed to Boswell’s Life.* At the end 
of his list, Boswell pointed out “that there must undoubtedly have 
been many more which are yet concealed.”* And, in spite of the 
ascriptions of (say) Alexander Chalmers, concealed many of the 
items remained throughout the nineteenth century—thanks partly 
to a shift in literary tastes, partly to emphasis on Johnson the man, 
partly to current notions regarding scholarly aims and methods. 
But in our own century growing admiration for, and curiosity 
about, Johnson the author has lengthened appreciably the canon 
of the prose writings. For example, merely from 1939, the date of 
the Chapman-Hazen “Supplement” to Courtney, through 1959, at 
least nineteen articles* were concerned with new attributions, a 
majority of them, so it seems to me, certainly authentic. Almost all 
of the recent ascriptions belong to the period between 1738 and 
1762, necessarily Johnson’s most productive years; and they exem- 
plify the broad range—prefaces, advertisements, reviews, assorted 
essays, and the like—of a professional writer ready and extraordi- 
narily able to adapt his great gifts to the varied calls of “the trade.” 
Although none of them can be labeled major works, as a group 
the pieces achieve, both in content and style, a level of distinction 


6These include: Boylston Green, “Possible Additions to the Johnson Canon,” 
Yale University Library Gazette, XVI (1942), 70-79 (cited hereafter as 
“Boylston Green”); D. J. Greene, “The Johnsonian Canon: A Neglected 
Attribution,” PMLA, LXV (1950), 427-434; ------- , “Was Johnson Theatrical 
Critic of the Gentleman’s Magazine?” RES, new ser., III (1952), 158-161; 
-------- , “Johnson’s Contributions to the Literary Magazine,” RES, new ser., 
VII (1956), 367-392; -------- , “Johnson and the ‘Harleian Miscellany,’” N¢OQ, 
CCIII (1958), 304-306; -------- , “Some Notes on Johnson and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” PMLA, LXXIV (1959), 75-84 (cited hereafter as “D. J. 
Greene”); Gwin J. Kolb, “Dr, Johnson and the Public Ledger: A Small Addi- 
tion to the Canon,” SB, XI (1958), 252-255 (cited hereafter as “Kolb”); 
Jacob Leed, “Two Additions to the Johnson Canon?” MP, LIV (1957), 221- 
229; E. L. McAdam, Jr., “Dr. Johnson’s Law Lectures for Chambers: An 
Addition to the Canon,” RES, XV (1939), 385-391, XVI (1940), 159-168; 
--------, “New Essays by Dr. Johnson,” RES, XVIII (1942), 197-207; 
--------, “Dr. Johnson and Saunders Welch’s Proposals,” RES, new ser., IV 
(1953), 337-345; -------- and A. T. Hazen, “Dr. Johnson and the Hereford 
Infirmary,” HLQ, III (1940), 358-367; Lawrence C. McHenry, Jr., “Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s Medical Biographies,” Journal of the History of Medicine, 
XIV (1959), 298-310; A. L. McLeod, “Notes on John Gay,” N&O, CXCVI 
(1951), 32; L. F. Powell, “An Addition to the Canon of Johnson’s Writings,” 
Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, XXVIII (1942), 
38-41 Edward Ruhe, “The Two Samuel Johnsons,” N&O, CXCIX (1954), 
432-4. 5; Arthur Sherbo, “Two Additions to the Johnson Canon,” JEGP, LII 
(1953 , 543-548; -------- , “A Possible Addition to the Johnson Canon,” RES, 
new sr., VI (1955), 70-71; -------- , “The Case for Internal Evidence (5): 
The U:2s and Abuses of Internal Evidence,” Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, LXIII (1959), 5-22. 
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beyond the reach of most journalists of that, or any other, age. 
Indeed, when the total body of his miscellaneous prose has finally 
been established and collected (as a volume, let us hope, in the 
Yale Edition), Johnson will probably emerge a more impressive, 
more versatile writer than even his warmest supporters are now 
inclined to recognize. 


The first six sections of this article present the same number 
of candidates—all but one of them in the Gentleman’s Magazine— 
for probable or possible membership in the Johnsonian canon. All 
six appeared during the years when Johnson was writing for his 
living. Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 merit, I think, probable membership 
in the canon; no. 5, which is only moderately “Johnsonian” in style, 
deserves serious consideration and further study. Since both John- 
son and his imitator John Hawkesworth wrote for the Gentleman's 
(cited hereafter as GM) during the same period, I should add, 
finally, that an extensive sampling of Hawkesworth’s prose’ leads 
me to believe that Hawkesworth, despite his occasional use of 
“Johnsonian” phraseology,® probably did not write the pieces in 
the GM which I ascribe to Johnson. 

The seventh—and final—section of this article presents evidence 
for linking Johnson’s name to a puzzling essay which I still can- 
not persuade myself that Johnson actually wrote. I remain doubt- 
ful for two reasons: the force of the parallels notwithstanding, 
the style does not always strike me as eminently Johnsonian; and 
I boggle at the notion of Johnson puffing himself, albeit anony- 
mously. 


1. Article on “Foreign History” in the GM for February 1749 


Johnson’s connection with the “Foreign History” feature of the 
GM, first noted by Boswell, has lately been examined again by 
D. J. Greene, who “suggest[s] that Johnson’s hand can be detected 
(though sometimes only in a single, short opening paragraph)” in 
the articles for August, September, October, November, and De- 


7Specifically, the Adventurer, Almoran and Hamet, and assorted reviews 
in the Monthly Review and the GM. I should add that Professor Sherbo— 
who has also attributed No. 2 to Johnson in a forthcoming article in John- 
sonian Studies, ed. Magdi Wahba (Cairo, 1961)—thinks that Hawkesworth 
might have written Nos. 3, 5, and 6. 

8For example, two of Hawkesworth’s papers in the Adventurer (Nos. 8 
and 117) contain phrases—“ease and affluence” and “cold civility”’--which 
are cited below (see pp. 84, 93) in connection with Johnson’s canon. 
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cember of 1741; for January, February, March, August, November, 
and December of 1742; for April of 1743; and for November of 
1747. Professor Greene has discovered, he says, no unmistakable 
Johnsonian touches in any of the other remarks on “Foreign His- 
tory”; he adds, however, that his “search has been very hasty.”® 

I believe that one more entire article (with the possible ex- 
ception of the final sentence), most of a second (see section 2 be- 
low), and the beginning paragraph of a third (see section % be- 
low) should be included in the list of Johnson’s probable writings. 
The first of these reports appeared in the number for February, 
1749 (XIX, 94). So far as I know, it is the only part of the issue 
that has ever been attributed to Johnson, although contributions 
to both the January and September numbers for 1749 have been 
tentatively assigned to him.’° 

The GM’s résumé of “Foreign History” for February 1749 con- 
sists wholly of comments on (1) “Africa”; (2) “North, Germany, 
&c.”; and (3) “France, Spain, &c.”; the absence of a generalized 
introduction helps to explain, I surmise, the failure of previous 
investigators to connect the article with Johnson. Since each 
sentence has (I think) the true Johnsonian ring, I quote the entire 
paragraph of remarks entitled “Africa”: 


The several communities of rovers on the African shores, 
have taken the opportunity which they imagine the late 
disturbances of Europe to afford them, and have renewed 
their depredations on the neighbouring seas, without much 
distinction, as it appears, of the different nations, by which 
they are frequented. How long these insults will be born 
is uncertain, nor can it be, perhaps, discovered, what 
methods will be taken for preventing them. These states 


®D. J. Greene, pp. 82-83. 

10Edward A. Bloom, Samuel Johnson in Grub Street (Providence, R. L., 
1957), p. 266 (cited hereafter as “Bloom”). Professor D. J: Greene also 
believes (rightly, in my opinion) that Johnson probably wrote the short 
note—in the GM for December, 1749 (XIX, 563)—introducing his “Postscript” 
to Lauder’s Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns, published 
separately the same month. The note reads: “Mr W. L.’s Essay ON MiLTON’s 
Use AND IMITATION OF THE MODERNS, of which some account has already 
been given in several Magazines for 1747, . . . is at length published in one 
Volume, 8vo. To this work is added a Postscript, which, as it contains some 
circumstances relating to Mruton’s family, that are known but to few, and 
some remarks upon them, which deserve the attention of all, we are im- 
patient to communicate to our readers, as follows, with this single remark, 
that if he has any way lessened, or affected Milton’s character, by his critical 
remarks, he has made a compensation for it, in his tender regard for the only 
representative of his family.” 
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are well known to be neither powerful nor rich, and, there- 
fore, it might seem easy to compel a cessation, or to pur- 
chase an alliance. It is, indeed, not very safe to shew an 
indigent race of barbarous pirates, that they have it in 
their power to exact tribute from a nation like ours; but 
neither is it, perhaps, prudent to engage in a war with na- 
tions, which may in some measure be protected by their 
weakness, upon whom no reprisals can be made, and 
whose armaments, such as they are, can be renewed as 
often as they are destroyed, with less inconvenience than 
we must suffer in destroying them. If war and negotia- 
tions have equal probability of success, let our humanity, 
and our religion turn the balance. 


On the level of thought, the sources of my impression include the 
rapid movement from a particular statement to a series of much 
more general and penetrating comments about relationships be- 
tween major and minor nations; the consideration of two alterna- 
tives—war or negotiations—as means of resolving conflicts between 
these states; and the pronounced moral turn of the concluding 
sentence. On the level of style, the evidence is equally striking: 
the overall construction and measured rhythm of the sentences; 
such locutions as “of the different nations, by which they are 
frequented”; “nor can it be, perhaps, discovered”; and “It is, in- 
deed, not very safe . . . ; but neither is it, perhaps, prudent”; the 
parallelism, diction, and cadence of “to compel a cessation, or to 
purchase an alliance”; and the use of “neither powerful nor rich” 
and “equal probability of success,” which resemble phrases in 
works certainly by Johnson (cf., for example, “from rich grew 
continually richer, and from powerful more powerful” in “An In- 
troduction to the Political State of Great Britain”; “to be rich was 
to be powerful” in “Memoirs of the King of Prussia”; and “equal 
probability of success” in the Parliamentary Debates [Works, V1, 
128, 437; XI, 97]).™ 

The second part of the article, concerned with actions of the 
“King of Prussia” and the Swedes, seems to me no less Johnsonian 
than the first. It begins: 


Those whom idleness, or curiosity, or the honest desire 
of growing wiser, by [cf. “opportunities of growing wiser 
by” in Idler, No. 84 (Works, IV, 399)] contemplating the 
follies of others, incline to employ their thoughts upon 
publick affairs, are not likely to be debarred by the new 


11Here and below, citations from Works refer to the Oxford Edition (11 
vols., 1825) of Johnson, 
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preee from their amusements, or their labours; for a scene 
gins to open [cf. “the scene of affairs begins to open” 
in the Parliamentary Debates (Works, XI, 292)] in the 
North probably pregnant with more action, and greater 
events, if any conjecture can be drawn from the eager and 
unusual preparations which are now made on every 


sass 
Other brief passages that especially reinforce my hypothesis read 
as follows: “, . . nor can the expectations of mankind be reason- 


ably confined to any narrow limits”; “enured to discipline, ele- 
vated with success [cf. “elevated with such success” in the Parlia- 
mentary Debates (Works, XI, 303)], and every day strengthened 
with fresh recruits”; “It cannot be yet asserted that this scheme 
is really concluded, but it cannot be denied to be probable by 
those who consider the known dispositions . . .”; “Nor is it to be 
doubted that a war between enemies so much exasperated, will 
be bloody, and that between forces so nearly equal it will be long”; 
“Yet it often appears by the event how little the most deliberate 
and sagacious conjectures have been able to pierce into futurity” 
(cf. these quotations from the Parliamentary Debates: “on which 
the most sagacious may deceive themselves with erroneous con- 
jectures”; “It is not uncommon .. . in judging of future events . . . 
for the most sagacious to be mistaken. The safest method of 
conjecturing upon the future, is to consider the past”; and “I am 
not sagacious enough to conjecture” [Works, X, 243, 321, 396]; 
and “sagacity of conjecture” in the Preface to Shakespeare [Works, 
V, 146]); and “but if the prayers of nations have any efficacy, 
his [the King of Sweden’s] life may, perhaps, be prolonged, since 
the world, through a great part of its extent, is interested in its 
continuance.” 

Like the first two, the final part of the report (with the ex- 
ception of the last sentence) bears, I think, clear if somewhat 
limited marks of its authorship. These are most prominent in the 
opening sentence: 


The powers in the south of Europe seem employed in 
litte more than executing the terms of peace, and adjust- 
ing those minuter difficulties, for which no provision was 
made in the general articles, and which are seldom found 
to produce great embarrassments, when both parties are 
weary of war [cf. “a people weary of War” in “Observa- 
tions I”?*]. 


12Boylston Green, p. 72. 
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But the Johnsonian hallmark also gleams faintly, I believe, in the 
following passages: “The D. of Modena is preparing to enter with 
great magnificence into his old, and Don Philip into his new terri- 
tories”; “. . . the fireworks, after all the expence, did not answer 
the design or expectation.” 


2. Article on “Foreign History” in the GM for December 1750 


Professor Greene has already attributed to Johnson “an editorial 
note”’* which appeared in the December 1750 issue of the GM. 
With the exception of the last two paragraphs, the article on 
“Foreign History” in the same number (XX, 572-73) displays, I 
believe, many characteristics of the same hand, The introduction 
reads: 

The year which we are now closing has not been made 
« memorable by any great events. The European nations 
> are employed in repairing the ruins of the late war, and 
settling themselves in tranquillity, after its concussions.— 
In Asia we hear the sound of remote commotions, but con- 
fused and indistinct, nor is there yet any knowledge to be 
gained of the designs or pretensions of either party. The 
Africans, indeed, might be said to be at war in the Medi- 
terranean, but that they seem hitherto not to have been op- 
posed, and there can be no war where there is no re- 
sistance. 
This whole paragraph sounds eminently Johnsonian to me; I am 
especially impressed, however, by the style of “repairing the ruins 
. and settling themselves in tranquillity”; “remote commotions, 
but confused and indistinct, nor is there yet any knowledge . 
of the designs or pretensions”; “but that they seem hitherto”; and 
by the concluding generalization “there can be no war where there 
is no resistance.” 

The body of the article contains brief reports on many different 
nations and peoples, including the Turks, the “Russian empire,” 
the Swedes, the Danes, the Poles, Germany (and the King of 
Prussia), Austria (in the person of the Empress), the “Hollanders,” 
the “states of Italy,” the French, and the Spanish. To save the 
reader’s time and the journal's space, I select for quotation only 
some of the passages that exhibit, as I think, the inimitable John- 
sonian manner: 

... not that either the Sultan or his ministers are supposed 
to desire a war for the sake of conquest, but because the 
Janizaries are tumultuous, and there is no method of ap- 


13P, J. Greene, pp. 83-84. 
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peasing them so effectual as a busy life, and remote em- 
ployment. 

Whether this, or some other cause has raised jealousy be- 
tween the Empress and the K. of Prussia, the ambassadors 
of both courts have returned without the ceremony of 
leave, and there passes at present only cold civility be- 
tween them [cf. “cold civility’ in Rambler, No. 127 
(Works, III, 106) ]. 


The king of Denmark continues to encourage trade, and 
seems inclined to grow powerful by growing rich [cf. 
“from rich grew continually richer, and from powerful 
more powerful” and the other similar phrases cited in sec- 
tion 1 (p. 81) above]. 


The negotiators are busy in adjusting contrary interests, 
and in palliating disputes which cannot be decided. 
The Bellendore are still employed in settling their gov- 
ernment, redressing grievances, detecting corruptions, and 
finding, what no politician has yet reached, methods of 
laying taxes on the people without provoking them. 


The French are supposed, by such as value themselves 
upon political sagacity, to be preparing for war in this in- 
terval of peace. They are indeed very diligent in repairing 
their navy, and have already built a great number of ships; 
but this is surely very natural for a nation that has suf- 
fered such a diminution of its maritime force, and has so 
much commerce to protect, and so many settlements to 
guard and supply, without supposing any particular de- 
signs against the neighbouring powers. 


In America they still disturb, or are supposed to abet the 
Indians in disturbing Nova Scotia, of which the bounds 
are yet to be determined, and which they seem inclined to 

ine within a narrow compass, Our own accounts are 
full of our successes against them, but to be molested is to 
be cheap, and it is not enough that we keep the ground 
which we ought not to suffer them to dispute. 





The final two paragraphs of the article, concerned with the 


life and death of “Marshal Saxe,” reveal nothing that appears to be 
distinctively Johnsonian, although he obviously may well have 


written them too, 





3. Review of The Reduction of Louisbourg in the GM 
for December 1758 





Although no part, so far as I am aware, of the GM for 1758 has 
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been previously ascribed to Johnson, a short review* in the De- 
cember number (XXVIII, 600) of a poem (entitled The Reduction 
of Louisbourg) by one Valentine Nevil exhibits such marked John- 
sonian features that I suggest it for inclusion in the list of John- 
son’s probable writings. The text reads: 


If this performance is considered as the effusion of a 
mind filled with the tumultuous pleasure of military suc- 
cess, with the exulting sense of surmounted difficulties and 
despised dangers, of sudden victory and anticipated 
triumph, it will not surely be deemed a fit subject to be 
examined by literary criticism, in the frigid tranquillity of 
studious retirement. For any defects that may appear in it, 
as a poem, it is a sufficient apology to say, that the author 
was present at the great event which it celebrates; that he 
wrote it on board a ship in the harbour of Louisbourg; 
and that he printed it at Portsmouth, the first place at 
which he came on shore, when he returned to Britain. 

The following extract may serve as a specimen of the 
performance; and the passages that might, in another piece, 
have afforded a critical remark, are here only distinguished 
by a different character. 


My attribution to Johnson is based on the following evidence: (1) 
the form, expression, and rhythm of each of the sentences, espe- 
cially the locution beginning “the tumultuous pleasure” and end- 
ing “anticipated triumph” in the first sentence and the series of 
that clauses in the second; (2) these parallels from Johnson’s 
works: “the effusion of a mind crowded with ideas” in Rambler, 
No. 122 (Works, III, 83); “difficulties are surmounted” in the 
Parliamentary Debates and “surmounting difficulties” in Ad- 
venturer, No. 111 (Works, X, 328; IV, 108); “frigid tranquillity” 
in the Preface to the Dictionary (Works, V, 51); and “. . . there 
ought . . . to be some distinction made between the different classes 
of words; and, therefore, it will be proper to print those . . . in 
the usual character . . .” in the Plan of a Dictionary (Works, V, 5); 
and (3) the fact that Johnson, a few months before December 
1758, devoted an Idler paper (No. 20; August 26, 1758) to a dis- 
cussion of the capture of Louisbourg; that in this essay he, like the 


14Professor Sherbo may well be right in thinking that the twenty-first re- 
view on the same page (of “The prisoner; or, nature’s complaint against 
justice; a poem. By a lady in confinement”) is by the same person who wrote 
the notice of The Reduction of Louisbourg. The phrasing in the review of 
The Reduction, however, is more demonstrably “Johnsonian.” 
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anonymous author of the review, refers to the “great event” (Works, 
IV, 206); and that about the same time he probably wrote, for the 
Universal Chronicle (August 19, 1758), a set of “Observations” on 
the taking of Louisbourg.*® 


4, Notice (1759) of the Printing of Pilgrim’s Progress 
in Weekly Numbers 


In the London Evening-Post for November 24-27, 1759, and 
probably in other papers as well, appeared the following adver- 
tisement of the publication, “This Day,” of proposals for printing 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in weekly numbers, beginning 
December 15 of the same year: 


To the PUBLICK. 


Of the Book, which is upon the foregoing easy Terms 
offered to the Publick, the Value is sufficiently shewn by 
the Multitude of its Editions. It is too late now to tell the 
Excellence of a Work which has been almost universally 
read for more than seventy Years, and of which it may, 
perhaps, be said with Truth, that no well disposed Mind 
ever departed from its Perusal without general Resolutions 
of a good Life, however some particular Opinions of the 
Author might be doubted or censured. The Allegory is so 
happily pursued, and Doctrine so well interwoven with 
Narrative, that the Book is read with Pleasure, even by 
those to whom Pleasure is the End of Reading; and the 
Sentiments are so striking, and the Description so just, that 
the Doctrine is not weaken’d by the Fiction. 

Subscriptions are taken by W. Johnston, in Ludgate- 
Street; .... 


Five converging arguments lead me to believe that Johnson prob- 
ably wrote this notice. First of all, the mode of writing exhibits, 
I think, pronounced features which provide, prima facie, a degree 
of plausibility for my hypothesis. I point, for example, to the 
initial “of” prepositional phrase in the opening sentence; the con- 
struction and diction—especially “it... which .. . of which... 
however . . . doubted or censured”—of the entire second sentence; 
the striking parallelism, together with such phrases as “so happily 
pursued,” “so well interwoven,” “so striking,” etc., in the final 
sentence; and the generalized sweep of the assertions beginning 
“no well disposed Mind” and “those to whom Pleasure.” 


15Boylston Green, pp. 73-74. 
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Secondly, the phrasing in several Johnsonian sentences closely 
resembles parts of the notice. In the “Life of Milton,” Johnson 
wrote: “Of the two pieces, L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, I believe, 
opinion is uniform; every man that reads them, reads them with 
pleasure.” In the “Life of Cowley,” he remarked: “Yet, surely, 
those verses are not without a just claim to fame; of which it may 
be said with truth, that no man but Cowley could have written 
them.” In the Idler, No. 84, he used the phrase “a mind habitually 
well disposed.” And in Sermon XXV, he used the phrase “without 
new resolutions of a holy life” (my italics in all the quotations; 
Works, VII, 121, 42; IV, 400; IX, 524). 

In the third place, the contents of the notice coincide, or are 
consistent, with Johnson’s known opinions concerning Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Boswell reports that in a conversation on Apri] 30, 1773, 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. “His ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and 
the conduct of the story; and it has had the best evidence 


of its merit, the general and continued approbation of man- 
kind, Few books, I believe, have had a more extensive 


sale.” 


On another occasion, according to Mrs. Piozzi, he asked, “Was 
there ever yet any thing written by mere man that was wished 
longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’?”?® 

In the fourth place, the opportunity of writing the notice was 
almost certainly available to Johnson. He and the bookseller Wil- 
liam Johnston, who, as the notice says, “took” “subscriptions” for 
the proposed edition of Pilgrim’s Progress, had apparently engaged 
in at least one business transaction earlier the same year: in a letter 
to William Strahan dated January 20, 1759, Johnson expressed a 
wish to have Rasselas “offered to . . . Johnston”; and Boswell’s 
comments, entries in Strahan’s ledgers, and the title page of the 
work prove that Johnston, along with Strahan and Robert Dodsley, 
owned a one-third interest in the tale. Moreover, thirteen years 
later, in a letter of April 6, 1772, Johnson, characteristically at- 
tempting to forward the literary “projects of two friends,” sug- 
gested “Mr Johnson” (identified as Johnston by R. W. Chapman) 
as a possible buyer of “translations from the German Language.”?” 


16Life, II, 238; Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 
1897), I, 332. 

17The Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1952), 
I, 118, 277; III, 388; William Strahan’s Accounts and Diaries (B:St 75) in the 
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Lastly, we have good reason to believe that Johnson was writing 
similar notices in 1758-1760. An “anonymous contributor to the 
European Magazine” asserted in 1789 that Johnson “wrote the 
advertisement . . . subjoined to Proposals for Printing by Subscrip- 
tion the English Works of Ascham,” which were issued in January, 
1758; also thirty years ago, Dr. L. F. Powell attributed to him 
a one-paragraph statement (October 30, 1759) about Newbery’s 
World Displayed; and more recently I have argued the case for 
his authorship of a notice (January 5-12, 1760) concerning New- 
bery’s Public Ledger.** 


5. Review of The Honour and Advantage of Agriculture 
in the GM for July 1760 


Johnson’s known contribution to the GM for 1760 consists of one 
book review, which appeared in the October number. I suggest 
the tentative ascription of two more short items: a review and 
the opening paragraph of an article on “Foreign History.” The first 
of the two, a notice of The Honour and Advantage of Agriculture 
(“translated from the Spanish, by a farmer in Cheshire”), was 
printed in the July number (XXX, 339). It reads: 


As honour and dishonour must necessarily arise from the 
general opinion and estimation of mankind, and as labo- 
rious employments must always fall to the lot of the in- 
digent and dependant, an attempt to prove that any of 
these employments ought to be held honourable can never 
contribute to make them so, for indigence and dependance 
cannot fail in the nature of things to be the objects of 
neglect and contempt, however unjustly, and the employ- 
ments necessarily connected with them will necessarily 
share their fate. An attempt to render hedging and ditch- 
ing as honourable an employment as commanding a com- 
pany, is as absurd as an attempt to give mankind a new 
sense, or alter the modes of perception already established 
by nature. It is easy to prove, that whatever tends most to 
the public good, ought to stand highest in our estimation, 
but it does not follow that tho’ agriculture be in this sense 


possession of the Philadelphia Historical Society (to whom I am grateful for 
a microfilm of the material and permission to refer to it) under date of 
January 1, 1759; the title page of the first three editions of Rasselas contain 
only the names of “R. and J. Dodsley” and “W. Johnston,” but that of the 
fourth contains the names of “W. Strahan,” “W. Johnston,” and “J. Dodsley.” 

18Bloom, pp. 257-258; Life, I, xiv, 546 (see also Allen T. Hazen, Samuel 
Johnson’s Prefaces & Dedications [New Haven, 1937], p. 217); Kolb, pp. 252- 
255. 
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the most honourable profession, that therefore a husband- 
man is the most honourable character; he that considers 
ploughing and sowing only as a species of labour by which 

e earns his bread, deserves no more honour for ploughing 
and sowing, than he deserves who furnishes the most 
trifling superfluity of life from the same motives. That 
agriculture is useful is too evident to need argumentative 
proof, so that this book consists of the proof of two things, 
one of which need not be proved at all, and the other, 
tho’ proved, is proved to no purpose. 


The reasons for my suggested attribution are limited but fairly 
weighty. I am impressed, first of all, by the characteristically 
“Johnsonian” beginning of the review—i.e., a general statement 
relating to the particular subject under discussion. In the second 
place, the distinctions drawn by the reviewer between useful and 
honored “employments” clearly imply the operations of an unusual 
mind. In the third place, the reviewer's opinion regarding agri- 
culture is almost identical with the view presented in No. 145 of 
the Rambler. In that essay, Johnson first remarks: “It is allowed 
that vocations and employments of least dignity are of the most 
apparent use . . .”; then he proceeds: “Some have been so forcibly 
struck with this observation that they have , . . ventured to con- 
demn mankind of [sic] universal ingratitude. For justice exacts, 
that those by whom we are most benefitted should be most hon- 
ored.” But, he continues: 


This is one of the innumerable theories which the first 
attempt to reduce into practice certainly destroys. If we 
estimate dignity by immediate usefulness, agriculture is 
undoubtedly the first and noblest science; yet we see the 
plough driven, the clod driven, . . . and the harvest reaped, 
by men whom those that feed upon their industry will 
never be persuaded to admit into the same rank with 
heroes or with sages; and who, after all the confessions 
which truth may extort in favour of their occupation, must 
be content to fill up the lowest class of the common- 
wealth .... 

It will be found . . . that this part of the conduct of 
mankind is by no means contrary to reason or equity. Re- 
muneratory honours are proportioned at once to the use- 
fulness and difficulty of performances, and are properly 
adjusted by comparison of the mental and corporeal abili- 
ties, which they appear to employ. That work, however 
necessary, which is carried on only by muscular strength 
and manual dexterity, is not of equal esteem, in the con- 
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sideration of rational beings, with the tasks that exercise 
the intellectual powers . . . [Works, III, 188-89], 


Lastly, the style of the review seems to me to be moderately, if 
not outstandingly, “Johnsonian”; I am especially struck by “the 
objects of neglect and contempt, however unjustly”; “most trifling 
superfluity of life”; and the whole of the final sentence, particularly 
the effective repetition of the word “proved.” 


6. Opening Paragraph of the Article on “Foreign History” 
in the GM for September 1760 


As stated above in section 5, I believe that Johnson probably 
wrote the opening paragraph of the article on “Foreign History” 
which appeared in the GM for September, 1760 (XXX, 434). The 


text reads: 


The operations of the war have been of late so various 
and so variously reported, that to give the reader a just 
idea of them we must extend this article to an unusual 
length. When two accounts equally authenticated, arrive 
from different quarters, both should be laid before the 
publick. By this method the intelligent reader will discover 
the artifices practised to exaggerate a victory or palliate a 
defeat. He will at the same time remark the sagacity of one 
general in penetrating the designs of his enemy, and of 
another in disguising his real intentions by motions dia- 
metrically opposite. The following accounts will afford 
instances of the latter in the conduct of his Prussian 
majesty and M. Daun; and of the former in the relations of 
Gen. Hulsen and the Pr. de Deux Ponts. 


As specific grounds of my belief, I cite the generalizing tendency 
of the second, third, and fourth sentences; such words and phrases 
as “so various and so variously reported”; “to exaggerate a victory, 
or palliate a defeat”; “sagacity”; and “By this method,” which also 
occurs at the beginning of more than one Johnsonian sentence 
(for example, “By this method we can, indeed, exhibit only a gen- 
eral idea .. .” in An Account of the Harleian Library [1742] and 
“By this method every word will have its history . . .” in the Plan 
of a Dictionary [Works, V, 181, 20]); and Johnson’s use, despite 
Boswell’s assertion to the contrary, of the expressions the former 
and the latter.’® 


19See F. V. Bernard, “Two Errors in Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” N&O, 
CCIV (1959), 280-281. 
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7. Essay Entitled “The Mask” in the GM for June 1760 


The GM for June, 1760 (XXX, 272-274) contains a puzzling 
essay entitled “The Mask” which numerous pieces of evidence 
cause me to associate with the Johnsonian canon, although, as I 
said in the introduction to this article, I cannot bring myself to 
believe that Johnson is the author. According to a headnote, the 
essay was reprinted “from the Universal Chronicle,” where, it will 
be recalled, the Idler papers were first published; actually, how- 
ever, the piece does not appear in what seems to be the complete 
run (105 numbers) of the Chronicle. The reason for this apparent 
mistake remains obscure; but there may be a connection between 
the faulty notation and the reprinting of Idler papers (usually 
credited to the Chronicle) in most of the issues of the GM for the 
previous two years, from April of 1758 through April of 1760, to 
be exact. One other curious fact concerning material in the GM 
credited to the Chronicle might be taken as evidence of the author- 
ship of the essay I am discussing: exclusive of the Idler papers 
and “The Mask,” the only piece in the GM (XXVIII, 359-60) 
expressly reprinted from the Chronicle—“Observations” on the cap- 
ture of Cherbourg, France, by the English in August of 1758—has 
also been attributed (correctly, I think) to Johnson.*° Furthermore, 
that a member of the GM’s staff thought of “The Mask” in rela- 
tion to the Idler is clear from the following description in the Table 
of Contents for the June, 1760 number: “The Mask, a new charac- 
ter, in room of the Idler” (p. 254). 

The general subject discussed in “The Mask” is poverty, and the 
second half of the essay consists mainly of a “passage” (drawn 
“from” biographies “of the eminent French writers”) “in the life 
of M. de Sallo, a gentleman to whom the literary world is obliged 
for the invention of’ “Le Journal des Scavans” (p. 273, note). 
After being held up in Paris on an evening “in the year 1662,” 
by an obviously inexperienced criminal, M. de Sallo discovered 
that the robber was a worthy but starving shoemaker. Early the 
next morning he went to the man’s “garret,” gave him money to 
buy leather, and ordered four pairs of shoes from him. The shoe- 
maker and his family were overjoyed, and de Sallo “departed .. . 
with a mind filled with satisfaction at having saved a man...” 
from a terrible fate.2* The author of the essay concludes by saying 


20Boylston Green, pp. 70-79. 
21Betty Trebelle Morgan’s Histoire du Journal des Sgavans depuis 1665 
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that “the consciousness of having performed such an action, when- 
ever it occurs to the mind of a reasonable being, must be at- 
tended with pleasure, and that self-complacency and secret ap- 
probation, which is more desirable than gold and all the pleasures 
of the earth.” 

Two bits of evidence in this part of “The Mask” help to link 
the essay to the Johnsonian canon. First, in introducing the inci- 
dent from de Sallo’s life, the author uses an expression—“I cannot 
. . . forbear”—which Johnson used repeatedly in his writings. 
Second, Johnson’s knowledge, by 1767 at least, of events in de 
Sallo’s life may perhaps be inferred from comments he made dur- 
ing the celebrated interview with George III “in the library at 
the Queen’s house [Buckingham Palace]”: “the King,” as Boswell 
tells us, “. . . talked of literary journals, mentioned particularly the 
Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson 
said, it was formerly very well done, and gave some account of the 
persons who began it, and carried it on for some years... .” (my 
italics, excepting title ).* 

The first four paragraphs of the essay contain reflections on 
poverty and the proper attitude toward it. The last of the four 
begins: “The learned and the pious Boerhaave observes, that he 
never saw a criminal carried to execution, without asking his own 
heart, “Who knows whether this man is not less guilty than I’?” If 
“all mankind” asked “themselves the same question,” the author 
continues, “. . . perhaps sometimes the malefactor would be re- 
stored to virtue by the hand of mercy . . . .” Striking parallels in 
Johnson’s writings—all, however, earlier than 1760—help to demon- 
strate the enigmatical character of “The Mask.” For example, in 
his life of Boerhaave (1739), Johnson records the same anecdote 
about the great doctor: “When he heard of a criminal condemned 
to die, he used to think: Who can tell whether this man is not 
better than I?” (Works, VI, 291). No. 114 of the Rambler contains 
a still closer version of the sentence in “The Mask”: “The learned, 
the judicious, the pious Boerhaave relates, that he never saw a 
criminal dragged to execution without asking himself, “Who knows 
whether this man is not less culpable than me?’” (Works, III, 40; 
my italics). And in the Adventurer, No. 131, Johnson used a phrase 


jusqu’en 1701 (Paris, 1929) records (p. 56, n. 1) a French version of the 
same story which is very similar to that related in “The Mask.” 
227 ife, TI, 33, 39. 
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(“the learned and pious Nelson” [Works, IV, 138]) which is almost 
identical to that describing Boerhaave in “The Mask.” 

The third paragraph of the essay contains reflections on the 
dangerous results of “extreme” poverty. In such a condition, says 
the author, “some deviations from rectitude are perhaps impossible 
to be avoided. The man who can support with courage the proud 
man’s contumely, may shrink at the prospect of a prison; and he 
who can chearfully feed on the coarsest viands, will generally be 
unable to resist the importunate solicitations of hunger, to deviate 
from the strait road of equity, where it leads thro’ a barren waste, 
and where there are fruits at a distance to tempt his approach.” 
Again, quite apart from the cast of the sentences, specific re- 
semblances between parts of this paragraph and scattered passages 
in Johnson’s works suggest that the same hand might be responsible 
for both. On at least three occasions, Johnson combined “deviate” 
and “rectitude”: in the Rambler No. 129 he wrote “room to deviate 
on either side of rectitude,” in the Adventurer No. 81 “some devia- 
tions from exact rectitude,” and in No. 126 “every deviation from 
rectitude” (Works, III, 113; IV, 57, 125; my italics). Discussing 
poverty in Sermon V, and mentioning it in Sermon XIX, he used the 
phrases “contumelies of pride” and “the contempt of the proud” 
(Works, IX, 336, 463). In the Parliamentary Debates and Sermon 
IV he referred to “importunate solicitations,” in the “Life of Sir 
Thomas Browne” to “importunity of solicitation,” and in the Idler 
No. 25 to “vicious solicitations of appetite” that “grow more im- 
portunate . . .” (Works, X, 478; IX, 319; VI, 501; IV, 224). 

The second paragraph of “The Mask” consists of two sentences 
on moderate poverty, a “station” which is very “favourable to the 
growth of virtue, where the seeds of it are previously planted in 
the mind. The poor man is, from his station, cut off from a 
thousand temptations to vice; and that levity and dissipation of 
thought, which are the common attendants of ease and affluence, 
are obliged to give way to the steady exercise of reason and cool 
reflection, which are as closely connected with wisdom, as vice is 
with folly.” Besides the phrase “ease and affluence” (in the Parlia- 
mentary Debates [Works, XI, 182]), I have not noticed in John- 
son’s writings any close verbal parallels to these sentences. But a 
passage in Sermon V is rather similar in thought. “It is not certain,” 
says Johnson, “that poverty is an evil. If we exempt the poor man 
from all the miseries to which his condition exposes him... ; if 
we suppose ‘him to rate no enjoyment of this life, beyond its real 
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that “the consciousness of having performed such an action, when- 
ever it occurs to the mind of a reasonable being, must be at- 
tended with pleasure, and that self-complacency and secret ap- 
probation, which is more desirable than gold and all the pleasures 
of the earth.” 

Two bits of evidence in this part of “The Mask” help to link 
the essay to the Johnsonian canon, First, in introducing the inci- 
dent from de Sallo’s life, the author uses an expression—“I cannot 
. . . forbear”"—which Johnson used repeatedly in his writings. 
Second, Johnson’s knowledge, by 1767 at least, of events in c 
Sallo’s life may perhaps be inferred from comments he made dur- 
ing the celebrated interview with George III “in the library at 
the Queen’s house [Buckingham Palace]”: “the King,” as Boswell 
tells us, “. . . talked of literary journals, mentioned particularly the 
Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson 
said, it was formerly very well done, and gave some account of the 
persons who began it, and carried it on for some years...” (my 
italics, excepting title ).*? 

The first four paragraphs of the essay contain reflections on 
poverty and the proper attitude toward it. The last of the four 
begins: “The learned and the pious Boerhaave observes, that he 
never saw a criminal carried to execution, without asking his own 
heart, ‘Who knows whether this man is not less guilty than I’?” If 
“all mankind” asked “themselves the same question,” the author 
continues, “. . . perhaps sometimes the malefactor would be re- 
stored to virtue by the hand of mercy . . . .” Striking parallels in 
Johnson’s writings—all, however, earlier than 1760—help to demon- 
strate the enigmatical character of “The Mask.” For example, in 
his life of Boerhaave (1739), Johnson records the same anecdote 
about the great doctor: “When he heard of a criminal condemned 
to die, he used to think: Who can tell whether this man is not 
better than I?” (Works, VI, 291). No. 114 of the Rambler contains 
a still closer version of the sentence in “The Mask”: “The learned, 
the judicious, the pious Boerhaave relates, that he never saw a 
criminal dragged to execution without asking himself, ‘Who knows 
whether this man is not less culpable than me?’” (Works, III, 40; 
my italics). And in the Adventurer, No. 131, Johnson used a phrase 


jusqu’en 1701 (Paris, 1929) records (p. 56, n. 1) a French version of the 
same story which is very similar to that related in “The Mask.” 
227 ife, TI, 33, 39. 
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(“the learned and pious Nelson” [Works, IV, 138] ) which is almost 
identical to that describing Boerhaave in “The Mask.” 

The third paragraph of the essay contains reflections on the 
dangerous results of “extreme” poverty. In such a condition, says 
the author, “some deviations from rectitude are perhaps impossible 
to be avoided. The man who can support with courage the proud 
man’s contumely, may shrink at the prospect of a prison; and he 
who can chearfully feed on the coarsest viands, will generally be 
unable to resist the importunate solicitations of hunger, to deviate 
from the strait road of equity, where it leads thro’ a barren waste, 
and where there are fruits at a distance to tempt his approach.” 
Again, quite apart from the cast of the sentences, specific re- 
semblances between parts of this paragraph and scattered passages 
in Johnson’s works suggest that the same hand might be responsible 
for both. On at least three occasions, Johnson combined “deviate” 
and “rectitude”: in the Rambler No. 129 he wrote “room to deviate 
on either side of rectitude,” in the Adventurer No. 81 “some devia- 
tions from exact rectitude,” and in No. 126 “every deviation from 
rectitude” (Works, III, 113; IV, 57, 125; my italics). Discussing 
poverty in Sermon V, and mentioning it in Sermon XIX, he used the 
phrases “contumelies of pride” and “the contempt of the proud” 
(Works, IX, 336, 463). In the Parliamentary Debates and Sermon 
IV he referred to “importunate solicitations,” in the “Life of Sir 
Thomas Browne” to “importunity of solicitation,” and in the Idler 
No. 25 to “vicious solicitations of appetite” that “grow more im- 
portunate .. .” (Works, X, 478; IX, 319; VI, 501; IV, 224). 

The second paragraph of “The Mask” consists of two sentences 
on moderate poverty, a “station” which is very “favourable to the 
growth of virtue, where the seeds of it are previously planted in 
the mind. The poor man is, from his station, cut off from a 
thousand temptations to vice; and that levity and dissipation of 
thought, which are the common attendants of ease and affluence, 
are obliged to give way to the steady exercise of reason and cool 
reflection, which are as closely connected with wisdom, as vice is 
with folly.” Besides the phrase “ease and affluence” (in the Parlia- 
mentary Debates [Works, XI, 182]), I have not noticed in John- 
son’s writings any close verbal parallels to these sentences. But a 
passage in Sermon V is rather similar in thought. “It is not certain,” 
says Johnson, “that poverty is an evil. If we exempt the poor man 
from all the miseries to which his condition exposes him... ; if 
we suppose -him to rate no enjoyment of this life, beyond its real 
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and intrinsick value; and to indulge no desire more than reason 
and religion allow; the inferiority of his station will very little 
diminish his happiness . . .” (Works, IX, 336). 

The first paragraph of “The Mask” reads: 


Amidst the miseries to which human life is liable, nothing 
is so generally dreaded as poverty, since it exposes man- 
kind to distresses that are but little pitied, and to the con- 
tempt of those who have no natural endowments superior 
to our own. Every other difficulty or danger a man is en- 
abled to encounter with courage and alacrity, because he 
knows that his success will meet with applause; for bravery 
will always meet with its admirers; but in poverty every vir- 
tue is obscured, and no conduct can entirely secure a man 
from reproach. Chearfulness, as an admirable author op- 
serves, is here insensibility; and dejection, sullenness; its 
hardships are without honour, and its labours without re- 
ward [my italics]. 

With this passage, the following first two paragraphs of Rambler 

No. 53 (Works, II, 254) should be compared: 


There is scarcely among the evils of human life any 
so generally dreaded as poverty. Every other species of 
misery, those, who are not much accustomed to disturb 
the present moment with reflection, can easily forget, be- 
cause it is not always forced upon their regard; but it is 
impossible to pass a day or an hour in the confluxes of 
men, without seeing how much indigence is exposed to 
contumely, neglect, and insult; and, in its lowest state, 
to hunger and nakedness; to injuries against which every 
passion is in arms, and to wants which nature cannot sus- 
tain. 
Against other evils the heart is often hardened by true 
or by false notions of dignity and reputation: thus we see 
dangers of every kind faced with willingness, because 
bravery, in a good or bad cause, is never without its en- 
comiasts and admirers. But in the prospect of poverty, 
there is nothing but gloom and melancholy; the mind and 
body suffer together; its miseries bring no alleviations; it is 
a state in which every virtue is obscured, and in which 
no conduct can avoid reproach: a state in which cheer- 
fulness is insensibility, and dejection sullenness, of which 
the hardships are without honour, and the labours with- 
out reward [my italics]. 
As the italicized words and phrases indicate, the paragraph in 
“The Mask” is practically a tissue of borrowings from the Rambler 
paper, This fact, added to the pieces of evidence already adduced, 
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might seem to suggest that the author of the Rambler was also 
the author of “The Mask.” We can scarcely draw such a conclusion, 
however, before taking account of the explicit acknowledgment, 
in “The Mask,” of indebtedness to “an admirable author,” obviously 
Johnson of the Rambler essays. Which of these possibilities is more 
likely, we must ask, that Johnson should engage in self-acknowl- 
edgement and self-praise or that another person should publicly 
recognize his debt to the author of the Rambler? Admitting my 
own predilection for the latter,?* I summarize the principal reasons 
for connecting “The Mask” with Johnson’s bibliography. First, the 
entire opening paragraph of the essay, not merely the borrowings 
from the Rambler, sounds like Johnson from beginning to end. 
Secondly, as I have demonstrated above, the style of the rest of 
the essay (exclusive of the portion translated from French) exhibits 
numerous traits of the Johnsonian manner. Thirdly, the acknowl- 
edgment in the opening paragraph clearly connects Johnson with 
the piece. Finally, several other actions provide, I suppose, a 
low degree of plausibility for the supposition that he may have 
quoted and referred to himself in “The Mask”: in the Dictionary, 
for example, he cited a good many passages from his own works; 
in the Literary Magazine (1756), he briefly reviewed his own 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals; and in 1758 he 
wrote an advertisement about the edition (1762) of Ascham’s 
English Works in which he had a very large—if, indeed, not the 
only—share.** Despite all this, however, I repeat: I doubt that John- 
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23See my comment on p. 79 above. 

24W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Margaret H. Wimsatt, “Self-Quotations and 
Anonymous Quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary,” ELH, XV (1948), 60-68; 
Bloom, p. 268; Chapman-Hazen, p. 141. 
son wrote “The Mask.” 











The Idea of the Limitations of 
Science From Prior to Blake 
WILLIAM POWELL JONES 


WirH His inquiring mind man _ has 
through the ages pushed forward the boundaries of knowledge, 
and yet he has been constantly reminded that there is still more 
that he does not know, that his phenomenal discoveries are but 
the effects of a cause that is still unknown. Especially in the 
eighteenth century the spectacular discoveries in the world of 
nature by means of the telescope, the microscope, the application 
of mathematics, and the geographical exploration of new regions, 
opened new viftas for the imagination to play in. But the theo- 
logians, and after them the poets, reminded the scientists that all 
their knowledge could not explain how these observed wonders 
came about, or what was the cause of these effects, Pope expressed 
well what oft was thought when, in his Essay on Man, he chided 
presumptuous man for his arrogance in measuring the tides and 
counting the stars. Yet it was not until Blake at the close of the 
century that the idea of the limitations of science reached a climax 
of belligerent attack that made it easy for some nineteenth-century 
poets to denounce science as the destroyer of imagination. 

The idea of the vanity of human knowledge, at least as old in 
literature as the Old Testament book of Ecclesiastes, received a 
new emphasis with the development of astronomy and physics in 
the seventeenth century. The scientists of the Royal Society in 
England after 1660—Sprat, Glanvill, Boyle, Ray, and others—assert- 
ed their Christian orthodoxy by showing the wisdom of God in 
nature and freely implying that no scientific demonstration could 
explain the ultimate mysteries of the creation. Even Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who prided himself on his scientific observation of the universe, 
added to the second edition of his Principia (1713) his belief that 
there was a divine First Cause behind those laws of motion that 
demonstrated an orderly universe.’ 

There are, of course, various strands of thought that compose 
this general attitude, but the central theme is a continuation of the 


1See my article, “Science in Biblical Paraphrases in 18th Century England,” 
PMLA, LXXIV (1959), 41-51. 
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old idea that knowledge at best is limited and human learning is 
pretentious. The word “vanity” appears in familiar writings on the 
subject—in the sixteenth century in Cornelius Agrippa’s De Incerti- 
tudine et Vanitate Scientiarum et Artium, in the seventeenth 
century in Glanvill’s The Vanity of Dogmatizing, and in the 
eighteenth century in Prior’s Solomon on the Vanity of the World. 
Yet the general tendency of eighteenth-century physico-theological 
poets was not to show the vanity of science, but to point out its 
limitations. They placed an added emphasis on the use of scientific 
evidence to illustrate the wisdom of God in nature. They followed 
the theologians and the orthodox scientists in trying to rid science 
of the charge of atheism by praising it for showing the work of an 
all-wise God and at the same time freely pointing to its limitations 
because of its inability to explain the causes behind the wonders of 
nature. 

Pope illustrated this seeming dichotomy well in his Essay on Man, 
the poem that summarizes the physico-theological thinking of the 
decade after Newton’s death. Epistle I shows man’s relation to the 
universe: woven magnificently into the metaphor of Plato’s Great 
Chain of Being is the implication that man’s discovery of the 
natural world has resulted in a glorious demonstration of the order 
and harmony of the universe. Even though presumptuous man 
may not be able to perceive the strong connections and nice de- 
pendencies, yet he has by his scientific discoveries allowed us to 
see the parts that make up the whole: 

He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other bg se circle other suns, 


What varied Being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 


The scientific metaphors pile up: Jove’s satellites, the solar walk 
and milky way, the erring nature of burning suns and earthquakes 
and tempests, the fly’s microscopic eye, “the green myriads in 
the peopled grass,” the sensual powers of mole, lynx, lioness, hound, 
spider, and bee, and finally that confusion of nature when the 
order of nature unspins at the Last Judgment. Yet the conclusion 
is that of Newtonian scientists and poets, divine harmony revealed 
by science: 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same; 
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Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 


Epistle II, on the state of man as an individual, seems to take the 
opposite point of view, yet the seeming contradiction is only a 
part of Pope’s larger theme, the paradox of man as “a being darkly 
wise and rudely great,” hanging between great knowledge and 
sensual weakness, “the glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” Man 
may achieve the heights of scientific discovery, and yet superior 
beings, knowing what man can never discover, would look on him 
as a plaything and show “a Newton as we show an ape.” Pope 
asks the usual taunting question, this time as to whether the 
scientist whose rules describe accurately the path of the rapid 
comet can “explain his own beginning, or his end.” Vividly and 
concisely Pope expresses better than other poets the thought that 
the achievements even of a Newton cannot explain all: 


Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun; 


Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool!? 


The purpose of this paper is to illustrate, in a rough chrono- 
logical scheme, the highlights in English poetry after 1700 of the 
central idea that science, with all its glorious achievements proving 
the wisdom of God in nature, was unable to provide certain 
answers. This feeling was closely allied, in writings of philosophers 
and theologians of the seventeenth century, with that skeptical 
thinking described in Professor Bredvold’s The Intellectual Milieu 
of John Dryden, that distrust of human learning shown in Pyrrho- 
nism derived from the writings of Sextus Empiricus. A playful side 
of it has long been known in literature in the ridiculous figure 
of the scientist as a useless collector of rarities, a one-sided virtuoso 
whose specialized interest in curiosities made him the laughing- 


2R. L. Brett, Reason and Imagination (London, 1960), pp. 51-77, com- 
menting on this passage (p, 59), says: “Pope’s philosophy goes beyond Boling- 
broke’s empiricism and in some respects is inimical to it. In company with 
Bolingbroke he satirizes the pretensions of the human reason. . . . But the 
attack is not confined to scientific rationalism; it embraces all metaphysics 
and especially Platonism. Yet in spite of this, both his ethics and his cosmology 
are founded on metaphysics.” 
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stock of the well-rounded classical gentlemen.’ Swift has left us an 
unforgettable picture of the futile scientist in the Grand Academy 
of Lagado, and Pope another in Book IV of The Dunciad. Still 
others can be added, familiar ones in Butler, Shadwell, Addison, 
and Fielding, and unfamiliar ones that deserve more study in the 
satires of William King, Christopher Smart, Peter Pindar, and 
others. Even in the serious poems, to which this study is limited, 
I shall not attempt to keep all the threads of thought separated, 
though we can recognize at times that some of the following are 
in the background: forbidden knowledge as in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost; the feeling that science is arrogant (“Presume not God to 
scan”); the fear that science will culminate in a purely mechanistic 
system that leaves out God (Blake’s attacks on Newton and earlier 
attacks on Descartes). I have omitted a large body of references 
to a phase of anti-intellectualism that portrays the happy scientist 
after death revelling in the great knowledge of scientific discoveries 
that were denied to him in this world. Many of these poems depict 
Newton skipping among the stars in outer space with the en- 
thusiasm of a neophyte scientist. They are amusing but a little off 
our subject here. 


I 


The first long poem to treat this theme seriously is Matthew 
Prior’s Solomon on the Vanity of the World, a Poem in Three 
Books, published in 1718 but written by 1708.‘ As early as 1688, 
however, he had used it as the main theme of a schoolboy exercise, 
an ode on Exodus I1I:14. In this youthful prelude to Solomon, 
Prior accused foolish man of pride in knowledge, lust in learning, 
and vanity in trying to explore the vast immensity of the universe. 
“With dangerous curiosity” man tried, he said, to answer questions 
about the winds, tides, sun, and stars, only to build up hypotheses 
which soon became the “jargon of the schools.” Only the “preg- 
nant Word” that called forth the universe, he continued, can give 
the answers, and only through faith in God can we see what “all 
the volumes of philosophy, with all their comments, never could 
invent.” 

Prior's longer poem, Solomon, takes up the searching questions 
of the wise king concerning knowledge, pleasure, and power, end- 


3On the virtuoso in the 17th century, see Walter E. Houghton, Jr., Journal 
of the History of Ideas, III (1942), 51-73, 190-219. 

4The Literary Works of Matthew Prior, ed. H. B. Wright and M. K. 
Spears (Oxford, 1959), I, 306-385. 
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ing always with the conclusion that all earthly things are vain and 
the only solution is in religion with its praise of a Creator that is 
all wise, all powerful, immortal, and benevolent. Since the first 
book is devoted almost entirely to science or knowledge of the 
natural world, it deserves careful analysis as one of the best ex- 
amples in the century of the theme of the limitations of science. 

Solomon’s discussions with his wise men are based on the assump- 
tion that to think is to be happy, for “content of spirit must from 
science [knowledge] flow.” Almost immediately “a thousand doubts 
oppose the searching mind” as he questions, without expecting an 
answer, the reasons for the operation of nature, first the visible 
things, then the origin of the earth and the nature of the celestial 
universe, and finally the nature of angels. Since the wise men can- 
not answer the numerous questions of his doubting mind, he blames 
his own curiosity and concludes that science is vanity. 

Solomon begins with botany, the science that had developed 
rapidly during the seventeenth century along with astronomy. He 
knows the name and nature of every plant and tree, but there 
are so many things he does not know—for example, why the beech 
and fir are different in shape, why the oak sheds its leaves and the 
yew does not, why the specimens of the vegetable world differ 
in color, use, form, and ecology. He asks how fish breathe and 
choose the proper place to spawn, and how instinct teaches birds 
to build their nests, train their young, and migrate with the seasons. 
There are many things we do not know about the varied beasts 
and creeping insects around us, the duteous bee and foresighted 
ant, gnats and worms that have the same passions and physical 
functions as “abject man” and differ only in shape and name from 
huge creatures like the whale and elephant or “the crested snake, 
and long-tail’d crocodile.” Nature is so potent and varied that we 
cannot even comprehend the vast difference in size, much less 
pursue the myriads of ideas that great nature’s power keeps secret 
from man, The actions of lower animals, whether the wild tiger 
and fox or the domesticated horse and dog, show that reason in 
man and instinct in animals are the same (an idea that is repeated 
in many poems during the period), and that man is wrong in think- 
ing he is lord of nature and that all was made for his use. 

Solomon next tackles the puzzling problem of the inequalities 
of nature in the torrid tropics and the frozen north, but surmises, 
as did most of the physico-theological poems later, that Providence 
dispenses secret good along with seeming evils. The strange ani- 
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mals and savages found in foreign lands by explorers are not so 
easily explained, but we should not label things with “the pompous 
name of prodigy” simply because they appear more rarely to us. 
The one thing we can be sure of is change, whether in the erosion 
of mountains or of Egypt’s pyramids, “Are all things miracles; or 
nothing such?” the poet asks, and then cites as answer the every- 
day miracles of buds in spring and seeds of grain dying to multi- 
ply themselves in harvest. All such wonders are explained by a 
deity: 

From nature’s constant or eccentric laws, 

The thoughtful soul this general influence draws, 

That an effect must presuppose a cause: 

And while she does her upward flight sustain, 

Touching each link of the continued chain, 

At length she is oblig’d and forc’d to see 

A first, a source, a life, a deity; 

What has forever been, and must forever be. 

After a patriotic digression in praise of the influence of Britannia 
beyond the seas, Prior leaves the earth and directs his curiosity 
into the skies, first to the solar system and the regularity of the 
sun, moon, and planets, then to outer space where “ten thousand 
stars” shine with such vast and varying light “as speaks the hand 
that form’d them, infinite.” The order and harmony shown in the 
astronomical universe make it seem reasonable that each of these 
stars is itself a sun transmitting light to “enliven worlds denied to 
human sight,” new earths with new moons: 

And in that space, which we call air and sky, 
Myriads of earths, and moons, and suns may lie 
Unmeasur’d, and unknown to human eye. 


Man is presumptuous to think that these “worlds immense, 
unnumber'd, infinite” are made for his own delight. The smallest 
ant might as well say that Caucasus was made for his road, or 
the vilest cockle that the craggy rock was made to shelter him, 
or the whole ocean to quench his thirst. Solomon’s speculation 
on the nature of angels who may be the inhabitants of these un- 
known worlds leads him to give his own answer in an ecstatic 
hymn to the Creator, 

With this praise of the divine First Cause Solomon’s scientific 
summary of doubts ends fittingly, but the rabbins and logicians 
continue to argue: 


To speak one thing, mix’ dialects they join; 
Divide the simple, and the plain define; 
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Fix fancied laws, and form imagin’d rules, 

Terms of their art, and jargon of their schools, 
Ill-grounded maxims by false gloss enlarg’d, 

And captious science against reason charg’d. 


Solomon listening to their debate is forced by reason to confess 
“that human science is uncertain guess,” lifting presumptuous eyes 
“to what our Maker to their ken denies.” The brutal conclusion 
looks forward many years to Blake: 


Various ‘discussions tear our heated brain: 
Opinions often turn; still doubts remain; 
And who indulges thought increases pain. 


The theme of Prior’s Solomon is that man-made things are vain— 
in Book I human knowledge and in Books II and III pleasure and 
power—and that the only answer is faith in God. While the ques- 
tions directed to scientists in Book I seem to be entirely skeptical, 
they nevertheless give credit to science for showing that the uni- 
verse is orderly and reveals the harmony of design of a benevolent 
and all-wise God. The final answer is not too different from what 
orthodox scientists like Boyle and Ray and Newton had said, and 
what the writers of many future physico-theological poems were 
to say, that science demonstrates the wisdom of God in the creation 
of the universe but can never fully satisfy because it can never 
show how or why. When viewed in the light of this apparent 
dilemma shared by many other thinkers and poets of the time, 
Prior does not seem to me to consider contemporary science to be 
“as materialistic, deterministic, and hostile to religion as the Lucre- 
tian doctrines.”> He expresses the doubts more fully and eloquently 
than other writers, but the overall attitude is that of gratitude to 
science for revealing the wisdom and power of God, the First 
Cause of these wonders that contain puzzles science cannot answer. 

Henry Brooke’s Universal Beauty (1735)° will serve as an ex- 
ample of the way the theme was treated in several physico-theo- 
logical poetical essays that appeared in the decade after New- 
ton’s death in 1727. In the first of his six books, Brooke begins 
with an eloquent array of questions as to the how and why of the 
creation, presupposing a Divine Intelligence, “mysterious thought 

5Monroe K. Spears, “Matthew Prior’s Attitude toward Natural Science,” 


PMLA, LXIII (1948), 485-507. 
6A, Chalmers, The Works of the English Poets (London, 1810), XVII, 


337-365. 
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. . . by space unbounded,” who is swifter than light and ranges 
through the universe to “new form old systems, and new systems 
change.” The futility of science to explain everything causes im- 
patience with the intellectual efforts that would be unnecessary, 
Brooke says if Nature could descend from its heights to “Dispell 
the clouds that round our fancy stray, / The mist that damps our 
intellectual ray.” The vanity of learning appears in those who deny 
their God and obstinately refuse to recognize what they hear and 
see: 


While fondly thus prime reasoners you’d commence 

By literally exploding common sense .. . 

Approach, ye sages, to your parent Earth 

Much wiser than the clods on whom she lavish’d birth. 


In Book II Brooke gives an extended answer to atheists who 
believe that the creation arose from the chance concurrence of 
atoms: 


Can atoms be omniscient, to discern 

(What human wisdom strives, but strives in vain to learn) 
What mode mysterious paints the purpling rose, 

What melts the current when Maeander flows? 


Atheists cannot answer these questions, but if they would use their 
reason they could see in the boundless space of worlds on worlds 
that “’Tis order above rule that guides the plan, / And wisdom, 
far beyond what wisdom can.” Still the scheme is too great for 
human philosophy or science to grasp: 


For deep, indeed, the Eternal Founder lies, 

And high above his work the Maker flies; 

Yet infinite that work, beyond our soar; 

Beyond what Clarkes can prove, or Newtons can explore! 


In the next three books Brooke continues the same praise of the 
great Maker whose works fill the book of nature, first with plants, 
then with animals, and finally with the myriad world of insects 
and microscopic creatures. In the beginning of Book V he sums 
up his theme of praise to Nature’s God, and chides man for ignor- 
ing the evidence from the world of nature, But the vanity of science 
is never more apparent than when wild creatures outdo the 
scientists at their own game, and to this idea Brooke devotes all 
of Book VI. Let the botanist forego his art and watch the Cretan 
doe and other animals avoid poisonous plants. The bees are “little 
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virtuosi” who reduce the essential juice of flowers like chemists and 
build their waxen hexagons like geometricians. The wasp’s nests and 
the beaver’s houses defy the work of the finest architects, and the 
spider’s intricate web squares the circle as she smiles “oer her 
great Newtonian rival.” These and other examples of divine wis- 
dom furnish but the prelude, however, to the hymn of praise of the 
“Sole Cause Essential.” Science has shown this divine wisdom in 
many ways, and the vanity lies only in the futility of believing it 
can ever explain all. In short, Brooke, like Pope and other poets 
of the 1730's, saw no inconsistency in glorifying physico-theology 
and at the same time attacking scientific rationalism. 


II 


Many poems that are now little known emphasize the general 
idea of anti-intellectualism, the vanity of human knowledge, but 
with a decided emphasis on the new science. Mary Leapor, that 
sensitive poet of nature who died in 1747 at the age of twenty- 
four, states the idea simply in “An Enquiry”: wisdom in vain tries 
to trace the boundless skies “where doubled wonders upon won- 
ders rise” and asks what kind of people inhabit the moon, “What 
warms those worlds that so remotely shine? / And what can temper 
Saturn’s frozen clime?” Even Newton’s art, she says, cannot show 
a truth that is perhaps not fit for us to know, yet we can worship 
the Great Power that rolls the worlds and we can contemplate Him 
through the chain of being that stretches from the stars to micro- 
scopic worlds “where little forests on a leaf appear.”’ The anony- 
mous author of Solitude: an Irregular Ode, Inscribed to a Friend 
(1738) pursues scientific knowledge in the sky, the waters, and 
the metamorphoses of insects, but finds that knowledge is limited 
to what the senses show us and that “the wrangling pride of 
schools” is vain; only by contemplation in rural solitude can the 
poet find contentment by adoring God, “far from the noise of 
guilty courts.” 

Thomas Hobson showed a great knowledge of science in his 59- 
page poem, Christianity the Light of the Moral World, published 
in 1745 but written more than eight years earlier. The discoveries 
of science, especially by Newton, are described in the verses and 
explained with specific references in the ample footnotes, and 


7Poems on Several Occasions (London: J. Roberts, 1748), I, 196-200. 
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much credit is given to reason, which controls man’s passions “as 
Newton’s sun the erring planets guides.” And yet when reason 
inquires why knowledge of the natural world was so long con- 
cealed, the poet reminds us that there are many questions science 
still cannot answer: 


Why men were not made angels, brutes not men? 
Why each revolving planet faintly shines 

With borrow’d lustre, and the sun his own? 

Tell how the central orb this system binds, 

Or how, self-balanc’d, high on nothing hangs? 
Even tell, why smallest atoms prone descend, 


Or sympathetic magnets forceful draw 
The trembling steel? . . . The known effects are plain: 


The deep, mysterious Cause a Newton shuns. 
These far evade the microscopic eye 
Of all-exploring reason, unperceiv d.* 


Henry Jones’s poem with a pretentious title, “An Essay on the 
Weakness of Human Knowledge, and the Uncertainty of Mortal 
Life,” sums up the mid-century point of view. Our weak sight can- 
not see the hidden secrets of nature, and so doubts and questions 
arise on the “universal fabrick’s laws” as well as on the smaller 
problems of stars, tides, winds, earthquakes, meteorology, geology, 
natural history, and psychology: “Th’eternal Essence of one Atom 
show, / Then boast of Science, and how much you know.” “Our 
prying eyes wouid pierce al] nature’s store,” but this is a vain hope, 
for “Newton’s transcendent Day must bound in Night.” With an 
excellent couplet that anticipates Blake, the poet says that Nature 
asserts the Eternal Cause but the most infinitesimal piece of 
creation defies the scientist: “The smallest worm insults the sage’s 
hand; / All Gresham’s vanquish’d by a grain of sand.” God’s won- 
ders are too often hid from proud man, the “imperious emmet,” 
because with his vain reasoning he “sees so little of th’eternal 
chain.”® 


8London, John Lewis, 1745. The footnote on p. 56 explains further that 
the fact of gravity and attraction “is made extremely probable by Sir Isaac 
Newton. But what the physical cause of gravity or attraction is, the Newtonian 
philosophy does by no means pretend to explain or determine.” Further refer- 
ence is made to works by Derham, Wollaston, Bentley (Boyle lectures), and 
Newton’s Optics. 

*Henry Jones, Poems on Several Occasions (London: R. Dodsley, 1749), 
pp. 61 ff. 
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Ill 


Most of the poems, it can now be clearly seen, treated the idea 
of the limitation of science as a part of a larger effort to make man 
see that nature reveals the wisdom of God. Seldom were they hos- 
tile to science but only aware of its shortcomings. Even Prior, 
the one poet to treat the subject at length, praised the discoveries 
of Newton and other great scientists that showed the work of an 
all-wise God but could never explain the causes behind the miracles 
of nature. Many of the longer serious physico-theological works of 
the first half of the eighteenth century have no hint of distrust in 
science, while others bring it in very casually. For example, Moses 
Browne in his Essay on the Universe (1735), devotes over 360 
pages of his poem to a scientific description of the world of nature, 
including “Newton! vast mind! whose piercing pow’rs apply’d / The 
secret cause of motion first descry’d.” Then in conclusion, as he 
is about to call on all things in nature to praise the Creator, he 
begs the reader to close the book “and ponder Nature’s page.” 

The same attitude seems to me to be true of Christopher Smart, 
even though Jubilate Agno (written in the 1760's but not published 
until 1939) contains, in its wild medley of natural history and 
autobiography directed to the praise of God, some passages that 
are close to Berkeley in their reflection of anti-Newtonianism.’° 
The glory of God as revealed in nature and exemplified by science 
is the theme of five poems by Smart on the attributes of the 
Supreme Being, written between 1750 and 1755. Only one of these, 
The Omniscience of the Supreme Being (1752), allows Smart to 
treat the theme of the futility of science. It takes the usual form, 
though better expressed than before: “proud reasoner, philosophic 
man” is taken to task for not knowing what animals know by in- 
stinct, and this reminds him of the vanity of learning: 


The venerable sage, that nightly trims 

The learned lamp, tinvestigate the pow’rs 

Of plants medicinal, the earth, the air, 

And the dark regions of the fossil world, 

Grows old in following, what he ne'er shall find; 


10E), J. Greene, “Smart, Berkeley, the Scientists and the Poets,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, XIV (1953), 327-352, gives a convincing array of 
parallels between Smart and Berkeley in their opposition to the rationalism 
of Newton, but only a small part of the science in Jubilate Agno is considered 
and the praise of what Newton symbolized to the earlier poets, as shown 
in Smart’s Seaton Prize poems, is not taken into account. 
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Studious in vain! till haply, at the last 

He spies a mist, then shapes it into mountains, 

And baseless fabric from conjecture builds. 
The migrating nightingale uses no science of navigation “but in- 
stinct knows / What Newton, or not sought, or sought in vain.” 
Newton’s science is insignificant compared to the omniscience of 
God, who was the light himself “Ere yet Refraction learn’d her 
skill to paint, / And bend athwart the clouds her beauteous bow.” 
Yet Newton’s ability to describe the things that show the glory of 
God is itself worthy of the greatest praise that can be given to 
human knowledge: “Illustrious name, irrefragable proof / Of man’s 
vast genius, and the soaring soul!” Smart took his fling at the 
pseudo-scientists in his satirical verses, and he mixed some irrever- 
ent distrust of rationalism with his ritualistic praise of the Lamb, 
but he did not reject the glory that Newton and other scientists 
had brought to man’s imaginative concept of the vast and orderly 
universe, 

The most revealing poem on the futility of science between 
Prior and Cowper, however, is an obscre 19-page quarto in 
couplets, The Vanity of Philosophic Systems: a Poem Addressed 
to the Royal Society (1761). The poem begins with a plea to the 
“sons of science, wisdom’s chosen band” to leave their “magazine 
of arts” built up from long experience in reading “Nature’s dark 
wilderness.” They are quick to understand but slow to believe, and 
so they must try a doctrine showing that God is the enlivening 
power that gave motion to the sun, moon, and stars. 


Pervading all things, yet to none confin’d, 
By wisdom working, with ideas fraught, 
Who moulded matter into being brought, 
United under various forms display’d, 

The atoms, fit or to be mov’d, or stay'd. 


God moves everything and the scientist may describe the laws of 
motion, but the laws are futile “unless the maker agitate the 
springs.” Philosophers have tried vainly to explain by building up 
systems based on second causes, deifying matter and setting up 
a “journeyman to God” which they called Nature. The poet names 
the false systems of philosophy and rejects them all because they 
explain the effects but not the cause. Among the ancients, Strato 
and Epicurus only are represented, but among the moderns are 
Descartes (“with mechanick head , . . piec’'d up one great clock- 
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work of the whole”), dogmatic Hobbes, sagacious Newton, pious 
Malebranche, the short-sighted skeptics, and the “minute philoso- 
phers,” Berkeley's freethinkers. Since Newton is the only genuine 
scientist represented and since it is now well known that Newton 
was not interested in metaphysical speculation and added God as 
the First Cause in the second edition of his Principia, the poet's 
description of him is interesting: 


Sagacious Newton lost with pond’ring thought, 
To mathematick rules a system brought; 

God as an Eastern monarch, left for show; 

His Viceroy, Gravity, the God below. 


The poet’s attitude toward science is plainer in his plea to “proud 
virtuosi’ to cease their vain conjectures and stick to calculating 
where they are right, for “attraction is no pow’, but law alone.” 
They must remember that gravity and the tides are moved by one 
who presides over the moon, and that natural effects are manifest, 
steel to magnets, straw to amber, corks on water, “but how—un- 
known.” If we look at the sphere copied “by our late Archimedes, 
Orrery,” we can see that motion is being continually applied, and 
if we heed experiments we can clearly see that scientific laws pro- 
claim a mind, a God “who plan’d, preserves, and moves the whole 
machine.” 

Although this is the only long poem after 1750 that treats the 
theme extensively, the idea of the vanity of science had by this 
time become a commonplace that could be introduced into poems 
that had little to do with science. For example, Dr. Johnson used 
it in his Latin “Verses addressed to Dr. Lawrence . . . as he lay 
confined with an inflamed Eye” to scold gently those ardent seek- 
ers of truth who pursue the secrets of nature to her last hiding 
place, only to end in conjecture. When Mrs. Piozzi published these 
verses for the first time shortly after Johnson’s death,’' she added 
a translation that loses much of the scornful fire of the original. 

W. Hawkins, in his Essay on Genius (1758), developed the 
thought that science will be perfected in the after life. In 1764 
Mary Whateley asked the usual unanswerable questions about the 
immense worlds and starry suns, the destined circles of their 
planets, and the wild comets in trackless space, then added from 
her study of botany questions about the growth of plants, how 


11Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to which are added 
some Poems, never before printed (Dublin, 1788), II, 297-299. 
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the blossom “sleeps in the latent root,” and how the odors of 
flowers and the colors of fruits differ.'* In 1766 John Cunningham 
intruded a Wordsworthian anti-intellectualism into his poem, “The 
Contemplatist: A Night Piece,” by finding science “impotent and 
blind” in its search of the heavens and inviting the poet to quiet 
moralizing from the gentler aspects of nature in flowers and land- 
scape.** 

In 1769 Thomas Chatterton wrote his serious poem, “The 
Copernican System,” and his satirical description of the ladies visit- 
ing the scientific museum of his friend Catcott, and probably about 
the same time composed his “Epistle to the Rev, Mr. Catcott,” in 
which he posed questions about the creation of the earth and the 
motion of planets around the sun, concluding that it can only be 
explained by God who made all and by a study of the works of 
God in nature. Toward the end of the century George Roberts 
added te his description of rural life a series of questions that 
scien‘ists could not answer,’* and Thomas Maurice imagined the 
soul of his friend Sir William Jones revelling in his favorite science 
of astronomy, since death, according to Indian belief, opens “new 
scenes for philosophical researches into the ample volume of 
nature.*® 

An interesting variation on the futility of science in eighteenth 
century England appears in a few poems at widely varying dates, 
the inclusion of the scientist in a lunatic asylum. In 1723 Hilde- 
brand Jacobs included in his Bedlam the scientist, “the pride of 
useless learning in his face,” scornful of the “profane, illiterate 
herd,” and mockingly allowed a lunatic to hail a “canting pedant” 
as Sir Gravity. In 1728 the anonymous poem, Madness, described 
as the most happy of all lunatics “The saint who learn’d in error 
fruitless pores, / And God’s and Nature’s secret work explores.” 
Euclid was damned with impatience, and Sir Isaac called a fool 
because he imagined that he controlled the winds, earth, sea, sun, 
and moon: 

By him the stars are fix’d, the planets roll, 
And wasteful comets own his wide controul; 


There's nought in nature, art, or science new, 
But comes within his comprehensive view. 


Christopher Smart, whose natural genius for light satirical verse 


12Original Poems on Several Occasions (London, Dodsley, 1764), pp. 53 ff. 
13Poems, chiefly pastoral (Newcastle, 1766), pp. 10-19. 

14The Prospect, or Rural Sports, London, n.d. 

15An Elegiac and Historical Poem . . . to Sir William Jones, London, 1795. 
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found some strange outlets in The Hilliad and in the popular 
magazines of the time, added his picture of the mad scientist in 
one of his Latin poems, translated by Francis Fawkes as The 
Temple of Dullness.** In front of the Gothic pillars of that temple, 
along with Sophistry, Microphile (an excellent satire on the micro- 
scopic scientist), and Atheism, sits “mad Mathesis” poring con- 
stantly at the strange diagrams written before her on the ground, 
straight and curved lines, square and round figures: 


With these the monster, arrogant and vain, 

Boasts that she can all mysteries explain, 

And treats the sacred sisters with disdain, 

She, when great Newton sought his kindred skies, 
Sprung high in air, and strove with him to rise 

In vain—the mathematic mob restrains 

Her flight, indignant, and on earth detains; 

E’er since the captive wretch her brains employs 

On trifling trinkets, and on gewgaw toys. 


The praise of Newton shows again that Smart was objecting to 
the corruption of science, not to true science. 


IV 


In a way this extensive survey of an idea is but a prelude to its 
appearance as an important theme in the poetry of two major 
writers of the end of the eighteenth century, William Cowper 
and William Blake. The work of Blake is too well known to re- 
quire documentation, yet his trumpet call of deliberate rebellion 
against the spirit of science becomes more understandable in the 
light of the poems analyzed in the present article. The continuity, 
however, is best seen in the poetry of that mild-mannered rebel, 
William Cowper, who sympathized with science and praised its 
achievements but spoke out sharply against its pietenses and its 
willful attacks on religion. 

Cowper showed his appreciation of the achievements of science 
in many places: in Retirement the pleasures that science added 
to the contemplation of nature in rural solitude, and in Tirocinium 
the scientific proofs of God’s skill and power in the astronomic 
and microscopic universes “to combat atheists with in modern 
days.” But it is in The Task that Cowper, with his wide panorama 
of nature as it affects the contemplative mind, found fullest ex- 


16Chalmers, XVI, 84-86, and again under Fawkes’s poems in the same 
volume, pp. 261-263. 
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pression for the dilemma that existed in his mind between ad- 
miration of science, both as demonstration of God in nature and 
as tool for his keener personal enjoyment of botany, and his be- 
lief that science is unable to produce the ultimate answer and 
often deliberately goes astray in its materialistic emphasis, For 
example, at the end of Book I the famous passage concluding with 
the assertion, “God made the country, and man made the town,” 
praises London as the center of science; yet Book II begins with a 
different story of what happens when this eagle-eyed science turns 
to explanation of the causes behind the miracles of nature. 

Perhaps the best example of the vanity of learning in The Task 
is found in the autobiographical “stricken deer” section of Book III. 
The total of man’s hopes and fears are “dreams, empty dreams,” 
he said, whether they be found in history, biography, geology, or 
astronomy: 


Great contest follows, and much learned dust 
Involves the combatants; each claiming truth, 
And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 
The little wick of life's poor shallow lamp 

In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 

To distant worlds, and trifling in their own. 


What vanity it is, to see these scientists, “having wielded the ele- 
ments, and built / A thousand systems, each in his own way,” only 
to “go out in fume and be forgot,” a senseless bargain, The poet 
pities such learning and begs to be spared 


From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up! 


The trouble is, he goes on to say, that God never meant for man 
to scale the heavens with human wisdom, for the telescope can 
discover an otherwise invisible family of worlds but has never dis- 
covered “him who rules them.” Our wayward intellect too often 
overlooks the Creator and draws “from instrumental causes. . . 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mistakes.” 

Cowper represents a continuity of the point of view that science 
helps us understand the wisdom of God in nature but has definite 
limitations. To this he adds, however, the fervor of the Evangelical 
against anything that smacks of deism and denies revelation. or 
challenges the authority or authenticity of the Scriptures. He knew 
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the science of his day from the reading of popular accounts in the 
reviews, and he approved of those scientific discoveries that helped 
him understand the natural universe, so long as they did not chal- 
lenge the role of God. He distrusted the deists who challenged the 
authority of the Bible and condemned the speculative scientists 
who questioned God’s role in the creation and interested them- 
selves in the origins of man and the universe.’* Yet he turned his 
instinctive distrust of scientific theorizing into praise of science 
for acquainting man with the works of God. 

Blake attacked science openly in two ways. The first method 
was that of satire on the corruption of science. An Island in the 
Moon, his burlesque narrative written about 1785, with its ir- 
reverent and obscene humor, is another of those eighteenth-century 
satires on pseudo-science that laughs at the collections and experi- 
ments of the dilettante scientist. The second and more important 
method was to use Newton in many serious poems to represent the 
spirit of mechanistic science that kills the imagination and deadens 
the spirit of poetry symbolized by Milton. Newton, Bacon, Locke, 
and Reynolds are all lumped together in Blake’s distrust, because 
they were to him the antithesis of imagination, spirituality, genius, 
and art. When Blake read in Reynolds’s Discourses that the human 
mind and imagination are on the same level with the forms which 
nature produces, he wrote in the margin: “Such is the End of 
Epicurean or Newtonian Philosophy; it is Atheism.” Blake was 
aware that Newton had been praised by the poets, and it may be 
that for this very reason Blake, by nature a rebel against con- 
vention, changed Newton from hero to scapegoat."® 

In his attack on science as in many other things Blake was the 
rebel, the individualist, aware of tradition but purposely following 
his own path, The tradition continued from Prior to Cowper with 
only minor variations: science demonstrated the glory and wisdom 


17The best account of this phase of Cowper is the unpublished thesis of 
H. P. Kroitor, “William Cowper and Science in the Eighteenth Century,” 
( University of Maryland, 1957). See Roderick Huang, William Cowper, Nature 
Poet, (London, 1957). Part of Kroitor’s work appeared in Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, XXXI (1960, 511-526). 

18Marjorie Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), pp. 
165-174; Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry (Princeton, 1947), especially 
pp. 187-193, 254 f.; David Erdman, Prophet against Empire (Princeton, 
1954), especially pp. 206 f.; Mark Schorer, William Blake (New York, 1946), 
pp. 38-40, 139. See Martin Nurmi in The Divine Vision, ed. Vivian de Sola 
Pinto (London, 1957), pp. 207-216, for a study of the resemblance of Urizen 
in Blake’s frontispiece to Europe to Newton in the frontispiece to Newton’s 
Principia, translated by A. Motte (London, 1729). 
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of God but it could not fully explain all the workings of nature. 
Blake too saw the glory of God in a grain of sand and a tiger bum- 
ing bright; yet he would not give the credit to science for showing 
it; in his own way he took the old idea of the limitations of science 
and turned it to open attack. To Cowper and the others science 
evoked a mild protest tempered with praise. To Blake, however, 
the mechanistic spirit of experiment evoked belligerent hostility 
because, he believed, it throttled the imagination and stifled the 
creative spirit of poetry. The poets of the nineteenth century 
listened meanwhile to both kinds of attack and became more 
suspicious, aided by the growing complexity of science itself.” 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


19For a good summary of the intellectual background of this subject, see 
Iréne Simon, “Pride of Reason” in the Restoration and Earlier Eighteenth 
Century (Serie Langues Vivantes, ed. Marcel Didier, Na. 55). 
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I 


Ir 1s instructive for any literary student, 
but especially for a contributor to a new scholarly journal, to 
browse in the early numbers of those journals that started a genera- 
tion ago—to read Ronald Crane’s ruthless dissections, in the early 
PQ annual bibliographies, of Continental theses ponderously 
chasing the elusive abstractions “neo-classicism” and “pre-romanti- 
cism” through jungles of logomachy; to encounter, in RES, such 
wise words of Ronald McKerrow’s as (1928) “Our interest now 
lies, not in inventing neat phrases which will serve to label these 
periods [of literature] and emphasize the watertight nature of 
their divisions, but in showing how they are interlocked one with 
another,” or these (1934) castigating “a time when an attitude of 
simple faith towards the dicta of the earlier literary histories was 
more customary than is the rule at present, and when the pic- 
turesqueness of an anecdote or the ingenuity of a theory seemed 
too often to have been accepted as evidence of its truth.” Expellas 
naturam furca, tamen usque recurrit. In 1960 (this survey attempts 
to cover late 1959 and most of 1960), were we in eighteenth- 
century studies as far advanced as Crane’s and McKerrow’s readers 
toward the ideal for which they strove? The tendency to compart- 
mentalize and isolate a period of literature—to “professionalize” it, 
in the worst sense of the term—seems innate in human mental 
sloth. To take one’s notions of eighteenth-century history or philo- 
sophy or theology from the convenient summaries of Lecky or 
Leslie Stephen in Professor So-and-so’s literary history is easier 
than to go to the origina] sources or to serious contemporary schol- 
arship in those disciplines. “Gimmickism” sets in—a young scholar, 
anxious to get a book into print, picks up some obscure, half- 
understood term from another discipline, and proclaims it the key 
to the interpretation of some major writer. All this sort of thing has 
to be combatted by each new generation of students. I was glad 
to see William Walsh in the New Statesman (October 8, 1960) 
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protesting about it. Reviewing David Daiches’s A Critical History 
of English Literature (Ronald—when not otherwise stated, the date 
is 1960), he remarks that great literature, which gives “a full ren- 
dering of the one essential theme, what it is to be a human being,” 
never had a more vital role to play than in the “dehumanized” 
world of today, But how is it to be made accessible? “Not, I am 
sure, by a limp and elongated diet of literary history . . . . Literary 
history seems to exist in an enclosed solipsistic world bounded by 
library shelves [only certain library shelves, I must add] . . . . Let 
the students get their history from real historians’—and their notions 
of theology from real theologians, and of philosophy from real 
philosophers: not from mid-Victorian vulgarizations transmitted at 
sixth-hand through a succession of literary histories. 

Daiches’ book need not detain us: it is smooth, mildly witty, 
eminently “safe.” A more important event was the appearance of 
Bonamy Dobrée’s volume in the Oxford History of English Litera- 
ture, English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century, 1700- 
1740 (Clarendon). It too gave rise to agonizing reappraisal of the 
function of literary history. For my part, I think Dobrée does very 
well the best thing a literary history can do—to provide an account, 
by a skilled and sensitive reader, of his responses to the writing 
of the time, in the hope of persuading others to read it. Dobrée 
quotes copiously and well. His analyses of the verse he deals with, 
if collected, would make a more substantial and rewarding treatise 
on eighteenth-century poetry than any we have. He dismisses 
“Background” in a bare 30 pages out of 700; and he does well to 
give so little space to the usual remarks about “the extreme Prot- 
estantism of trading dissent” (when will literary students learn 
of Trevor-Roper’s manhandling of Tawney and Weber?). The 
bibliography has lacunae—but these bibliographies, neither com- 
pendious nor comprehensive, are a defect in the plan of the series. 
I cannot agree with those critics who are bothered because Dobrée 
does not attempt an “integration’—that is, a falsification—of the 
literature of the period. Patrick Cruttwell (Hudson Review, 
autumn) complains that Dobrée has not answered “the radical 
question,” “What does this age really mean to me? If I had to 
define its essence in one paragraph . . . what would I say in that 
paragraph?” and therefore “he has written a bad book.” If Crutt- 
well sets his students examination questions like “Define (in no 
more than one paragraph) the essence of (a) the Age; (b) 
the Age, etc.,” we have regressed a long way from McKerrow. 
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It escapes me why Cruttwell thinks the years 1700-1740 necessarily 
constitute an “age” and have an “essence” at all. Much as I gen- 
erally admire F. R. Leavis’s work, his postulate of an entity called 
“Augustanism,” the detection of which in Pope, Swift, and Johnson 
is the main job of the critic of their writings, has done no one any 
service. The defining of “essences” of “ages” is not literary criticism, 
but some kind of hedge sociology. 

Some other general works. Eighteenth Century English Litera- 
ture: Modern Essays in Criticism, ed. J. L. Clifford (Oxford [Galaxy 
Books], 1959) is a reprint of a number of articles, published 5 to 
15 years ago, by well-known scholars. Most of them “broke new 
ground” when they appeared, and deserved their acclaim. Yet the 
disturbing thing about a number of them is how quickly an in- 
genious and stimulating, but unsubstantiated, hypothesis has 
hardened into orthodoxy, S. H. Monk’s “The Pride of Lemuel Gul- 
liver,” for instance, has been one of the most influential vehicles 
of the “revisionist” interpretation of Book Four, which makes the 
Houyhnhnms as well as the Yahoos villains of the piece (who in- 
vented this? A. E. Case?). “Does Swift intend us to accept this 
[the Houyhnhnms’s] as his ideal way of life? . . . I think not. The 
Houyhnhnms resemble Cartesians and are clearly stoics.” A mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince us that they are neither; but I have 
heard that a distinguished older scholar, speaking recently at an 
important university, was very severely handled by an audience 
of graduate students for his abominable heresy in expressing some 
doubt about it. Or consider Louis Bredvold’s “The Gloom of the 
Tory Satirists’—one of those lucky mnemonic titles that save 
students days of laborious reading and quarter-hours of laborious 
thinking. Understandably, the essay does not mention the pioneer 
of gloomy verse satire in the century—Edward Young, most reliable 
of party-lining Walpolian Whigs. How is the saeva indignatio of 
A Tale of a Tub to be reconciled with the fact that Swift was in- 
dubitably a Whig when he wrote it? “The leaders of the Opposi- 
tion to Walpole and the Court were veteran Tories”—they were 
in fact sturdy Whigs: Pulteney, Carteret, Pitt, Sandys; the Tories 
on occasion supported Walpole against them. 

Two pleasant books, F. P, Wilson’s Seventeenth Century Prose 
(California) and C. V. Wedgwood’s Poetry and Politics under the 
Stuarts (Cambridge) suffer from the usual faults of the short series 
of public lectures: they emphasize “appeal” rather than cogency, 
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and they treat too large subjects in too little space, This is not 
to say that they are not good: they are. Wilson’s chapters on 
“Biography” and “The Sermon” are tc be particularly recommended 
as lucid, unexceptionable presentations of the main facts about 
these important but somewhat neglected genres. I don’t mind Wil- 
son’s conferring a bishopric on Robert South (p, 105): certainly 
South should have been a bishop. Miss Wedgwood’s book is 
craggier, and perhaps for that reason more stimulating, if less uni- 
formly satisfying. Miss Wedgwood is a historian of a somewhat 
old-fashioned, Whiggish but not unengaging cast: she brings a 
good deal of Victorian liberal moral emotion to her task; and since 
much of the poetry she deals with is not very good (by Wither, 
Cleveland, and even feebler practitioners), this helps. Her attack 
on Hudibras is worth noting. She thinks it has been badly over- 
rated. Quoting the famous lines “When civil fury first grew 
high, / And men fell out, they knew not why,” she remarks, 
“In 1662, these lines could be and were joyfully hailed 
as a trenchant and brilliantly satirical account of what happened 
twenty years before. Would they have made any sense at all to the 
men and minds of 1642?” And she has no trouble in proving that 
the men of 1642 knew very well why they fell out. “I find some- 
thing ugly in Hudibras,” she concludes, and she may be right. I 
don’t know a better short appreciation of Absalom and Achitophel: 
I recommend it to those students, chiefly American, who cannot 
quite see what all the fuss is about; together with Miss Wedg- 
wood’s delightful apothegm, “Not to be familiar with Absalom and 
Achitophel is not to be educated.” 

I mention Fredson Bowers’ Textual and Literary Criticism (Cam- 
bridge, 1959) not because it has much to do specifically with the 
eighteenth century, but because if any student still feels that “bibli- 
ography” is merely a set of dry-as-dust technicalities which the 
“literary” critic can dispense with, he should allow Bowers to set 
him right. Bowers’ chamber of critical horrors, stemming from the 
critic’s casual acceptance of whatever text chance puts before 
him, is grim enough to make the eighteenth-century student resolve 
to stay out of it. “It should matter to us,” as Bowers says, “that 
in modern reprints of Tristram Shandy ... ‘errors destroying 
Sterne’s sense and meaning have been perpetuated, like area for 
aera, clause for cause’... . As a principle, if we respect our authors 
we should have a passionate concern to see that their words are 
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recovered and currently transmitted in as close a form to their in- 
tentions as we can contrive” (8-9). 

A modest little book, Paul Kaufman’s Borrowings from the Bristol 
Library, 1773-1784 (Virginia) should be of value to the student 
of literary taste. It reproduces one of the few concrete records we 
have of what educated people were actually reading in the 
eighteenth century, and is worth half a dozen windy treatises at- 
tempting to elucidate “the spirit of the age” by a priori methods. 
It would be -interesting to ask a group of eighteenth-century 
students to set down what they think would have been the ten 
books most likely to have been borrowed from a library in the 
second largest town in England in the 1770's, and then to compare 
their guesses with Kaufman’s tabulation. The more of this kind of 
thing we can get, the better. 


II 


If students of English literature are going to deal in their writings 
with questions of English political and social history—as they do, 
and cannot help doing—it behooves them to keep up with con- 
temporary historical scholarship. One important event of 1960 for 
the student of eighteenth-century Britain was a sad one—the death 
of the greatest historian that period has had. The obituaries of 
Sir Lewis Namier recognized the “Copernican revolution” he 
wrought in the historiography of the eighteenth century, But how 
many American students are really aware of that revolution would 
be hard to guess. The Times Literary Supplement (August 26), 
reviewing my Politics of Samuel Johnson (Yale), scolded me for 
wasting time attacking the pre-Namierian mythology, “lobbing 
hand-grenades into a position which has long been evacuated.” 
Alas, there are still occupied foxholes in this country. I must send 
the TLS this, from Louis Bredvold and Ralph Ross’s The Philosophy 
of Edmund Burke (Michigan): “In 1770, when the English Con- 
stitution was menaced by attempts of George III to increase the 
prerogatives of the Crown by means of servile ministers and the 
corruption of the Commons...” (139). All this was long ago dis- 
proved: George III did not menace the constitution; he made no 
attempts to increase the prerogatives of the Crown; his ministers 
were not particularly servile; there was no widespread corruption 
of the Commons, The astonishment provoked by the following 
remarks in M. A. Goldberg’s Smollett and the Scottish School (New 
Mexico, 1959) is mitigated only by the suspicion that they have 
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some sort of ironic purpose, which one wishes had been made 
clearer: “This was an age when individuals were rabidly partisan 
in their affiliations . . . . Political historians interpret the struggle 
as one between declining Toryism and ascendant Whiggism ... . 
In eighteenth-century England one was either Whig or Tory.” 
What political historians? 

Fortunately, literary students no longer have any excuse for this 
sort of thing: the first chapter, nine lucid pages, of J. Steven Wat- 
son’s The Reign of George III, 1760-1815, will give them the 
essential facts. This long-awaited volume of the Oxford History 
of England should be at the side of every literary student, to be 
consulted when he feels impelled to make some sweeping pro- 
nouncement on political history (though he should be warned 
that it is full of misprints of proper names—it is startling to learn 
that the action at Detroit, in the War of 1812, was fought between 
an American General Hall and a British Colonel Brook), Students 
who still take Lecky’s history seriously should note the comment 
in the bibliography, “crude and mechanical in judgment.” It may 
be worth adding that the preceding volume in the series, Basil 
Williams’ The Whig Supremacy, was, for all Watson’s polite refer- 
ences to it, obsolescent even when it was published in 1939 (see 
Namier’s and Richard Pares’ reviews of it at the time). In its place 
the student can consult Wolfgang Michael’s Englische Geschichte 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. I have not yet seen an American re- 
view of the fifth and concluding volume of this massive work 
(Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1955), which brings it 
up to the end of George II’s reign. Apart from anything else, the 
literary student should look at its perceptive chapters on the artis- 
tic achievement of the time, especially the sections on Handel and 
Hogarth. 

Namier’s last publication was a slight one, a lecture outlining 
the career of the politician Charles Townshend (Cambridge, 1959). 
It is good to learn that his work as editor of the History of Parlia- 
ment, 1753-1790 is to be continued. From Sheldon to Secker (Cam- 
bridge, 1959), by Norman Sykes (now Dean of Winchester), 
surely the best historian of the religious life of the century, is a 
tying up of loose ends left over from his earlier work on Gibson 
and Wake. It would certainly help to raise the standards of literary 
studies involving religious questions if his Church and State in 
Eighteenth Century England were back in print. 

One really fine piece of historical writing appeared in 1960— 
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John Carswell’s The South Sea Bubble (Stanford). I know few 
books that make a historical incident live so vividly or provide so 
much new insight into the past. It is quite indispensable reading 
for the student of the time of Addison, Defoe, Swift, and Pope, all 
of whom appear frequently in it. Like most others I had thought 
of the Bubble, to quote Carswell, as “a grotesque incident, a kind 
of fantastic outcrop on the smiling landscape of the Age of Reason.” 
Carswell shows that the Bubble was for England in the eighteenth 
century the equivalent of what the Great Crash of 1929 was for 
America in the twentieth—an immensely traumatic episode, whose 
emotional effects lingered on for at least a generation, Conceivably, 
this fact may be as relevant to the gloom of the Tory—and Whig— 
satirists of the 1730’s as the impact of neo-skepticism on Shaftes- 
burianism, or whatever. Carswell also provides the clearest account 
since Macaulay of the development of the financial life of Britain 
from 1689 on, and sets it in its context of social, intellectual, and 
even what may be called moral history. A brilliant, even seminal, 
book. 

The second volume of J. H. Plumb’s much-needed life of Sir 
Robert Walpole (Cresset) is most welcome. It was to have been 
the concluding volume; but it brings Walpole only up to the great 
battle over excise, in 1733; the story of his downfall will occupy the 
third volume. I am delighted to see Plumb taking up the challenge 
of the “Augustan” writers’ lampoons against Walpole, and giving 
them back as good as Walpole got from them. His view here is per- 
fectly sound: fine as the satire of Swift and Pope against Walpolian 
“corruption” is, regarded as art, it would be very naive to think 
that the members of the Twickenham-Dawley set were in the flesh 
the incorruptible devotees of the good, the true, and the beautiful 
the personae of their writings are. Plumb gleefully records their 
quiet attempts to cadge favors from the Great Man they were 
busy satirizing; and he shows (what readers of Horace Walpole’s 
letters already knew) that their image of Walpole as the brutal 
scorner of the arts is so preposterous that one wonders whether 
it took in anyone at the time, however many literary students it 
takes in now. Walpole was in fact one of the greatest of connois- 
seurs: the nuclei of the national collections of the two greatest 
nations in the world today, the Hermitage at Leningrad and the 
National Art Gallery in Washington, were once at Houghton. 

Caroline Robbins’ The Eighteenth Century Commonwealthman 
(Harvard, 1959) is a valuable work. Its subtitle gives a better clue 
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to its contents: “Studies in the transmission, development and cir- 
cumstance of English liberal thought from the Restoration . . 
until the war with the Thirteen Colonies.” Actually it turns out 
to be a large, loosely organized biographical dictionary of almost 
every writer in late-seventeenth and eighteenth century Britain 
who ever expressed any sentiments that might be described as 
“liberal.” And there turn out to be very many of them. The “liberal- 
ism” of such “Tories” as Swift and Berkeley is emphasized; indeed 
almost the only important fish that Miss Robbins tosses back into 
the water out of her capacious net is Burke. I can imagine re- 
viewers having fun at the expense of Miss Robbins’ enthusiastic 
comprehensiveness. I think they would be wrong: if the impres- 
sion left by the book is that “liberal” thought (very broadly de- 
fined, of course) permeated almost the whole of British intellectual 
life during the century, there is a good chance that it may be 
quite accurate. Robert R. Palmer’s The Age of the Democratic 
Revolution (Princeton, 1959) seems to have as its central thesis 
the notion that modern history is essentially a struggle between 
“aristocracy” and “democracy” (the latter being the good guys, of 
course). This is fairly incredible, at least for eighteenth-century 
Britain; no one who has read even Boswell’s Life of Johnson will 
believe that possession of a title of nobility entailed the “privileges” 
the average American probably still ascribes to it; we encounter 
little evidence of wicked “lords” oppressing virtuous commoners. 
However, Palmer’s thesis puts him in the position of reacting 
violently against the current adulation of Burke, and providing 
a most trenchant and salutary critique of the “neo-Burkean” view of 
the American Revolution as a mild, “conservative” affair, merely a 
laudable protest against the “innovations” of George III; which it 
certainly was not, as Canadian descendants of refugees from the 
violence of that Revolution can testify. 


III 


In that nebulous area, the history of ideas, or sensibility, or in- 
tellectual life, the first work to be mentioned is the Royal Society's 
excellent volume, commemorative of its tercentenary, The Royal 
Society: Its Origins and Founders, a composite work edited by Sir 
Harold Hartley. Written with the Society’s traditional cool sobriety 
of phrase and attention to factual accuracy (and beautifully 
illustrated ), it is an indispensable reference work for future studies 
involving the place of science in seventeenth-century Britain, Its 
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method might be called Namierian: it contains individual short 
biographies of twenty-two of the most important early Fellows 
(including Charles II, Fundator et Patronus). There is also a most 
valuable essay, by Douglas McKie, on the growth and dissemina- 
tion of the “new philosophy” up to 1660. Older histories of the 
Society should be used only in conjunction with this volume. 


Four books may be conveniently grouped together—Marjorie 
Nicolson, Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: The Development 
of the Aesthetics of the Infinite (Cornell, 1959); Francis C, Haber, 
The Age of the World: Moses to Darwin (Johns Hopkins, 1959); 
Frank E. Manuel, The Fighteenth Century Confronts the Gods 
(Harvard, 1959); Ernest L. Tuveson, The Imagination as a Means 
of Grace: Locke and the Aesthetics of Romanticism (California). 
Miss Nicolson’s excellent book (perhaps her best, with the possible 
exception of the first, her extraordinarily brilliant edition of Lady 
Conway's letters) is an attempt to show when and how the 
“modern” ability to appreciate the ruggeder aspects of nature de- 
veloped. She dates it farther back than used to be done: “Well 
down into the seventeenth century . . . men who wrote of moun- 
tains described them in conventional, generic, or allegorical terms, 
inherited from the classics or the Bible. In the eighteenth century, 
poets have been drawing their mountain imagery less from books, 
more from actual observation. They are looking at mountains and 
seeing them, attempting to describe them with the eye on the 
object, Sight has become important to an extent not recognized 
before” (368). The working out of this thesis has occupied Miss 
Nicolson for many years, and some of her earlier, shorter studies 
have been offshoots of this project (one is pleased to see a revised 
edition published of The Breaking of the Circle [Columbia]). As 
with some of the earlier books, I am not completely convinced 
that the central thesis here has been proved beyond question. 
I wish Miss Nicolson had found room to comment on Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s remarks on the subject at hand: writing in the 1830's, pon- 
dering her grandmother Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s insensi- 
tivity to mountains, and noting (as Miss Nicolson does) Thomas 
Burnet’s view of these unsightly protuberances as tokens of Divine 
wrath, she asks, “Can it be that the tastes and pleasures which we 
now esteem most peculiarly natural are in fact artificial? what we 
have merely read, and talked, and rhymed, and sketched ourselves 
into?” The development of the aesthetics of the infinite, the hard- 
headed Lady Louisa is suggesting, was little more than the work 
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of a firm of motivation engineers (Gray, Wordsworth, and Co.), 
who could as easily have made it a taste for chinoiserie instead. 
Miss Nicolson, who is a Romantic at heart, prefers to class it as 
“one of the most profound revolutions in thought that has ever 
occurred.” 

What makes the book, like Miss Nicolson’s others, most valuable 
is the example of technique she sets—the breadth, the catholicity 
of her reading, and the sure tact with which she uses it; her skill 
in elucidation and persuasion; the fineness of her taste; the free- 
dom from any trace of the “solipsism,” the intellectual provinciality, 
of so much of this kind of writing. Similar praise is due to Haber’s 
book, which records the centuries-long rearguard action fought by 
orthodox cosmic chronologies, pagan and Christian, until their over- 
throw in the nineteenth century by the infinite rectilinear “time” 
of classical physics. It is not the least of Haber’s merits that he 
recognizes the metaphysical nature of the question—there is really 
no particular reason why we should think of time as a straight line 
rather than a circle, and if as a line, why infinite—and that he 
notes Wyndham Lewis’s attack on rectilinear time as one of the 
causes of our present discontents. Manuel’s book, an account of the 
various theories and sentiments current between the times of Bayle 
and Herder about the nature and origin of pagan theology (and 
often by clear implication of Christian), is not so engaging. It gives 
the impression of having been written in haste: it sprawls and 
digresses; often an irritatingly journalistic rhetoric does duty for 
careful thought and lends an unpleasantly patronizing tone to the 
work. Still, there is much in it that would be useful for students 
of the century to know. 

Perhaps the most potentially valuable of these inquiries is 
Tuveson’s. It is also the most exasperating: it suffers from the 
classic faults of the “history of ideas” monograph—woolly and por- 
tentous language, unsureness of purpose, feebleness of organization, 
and what seems like capriciousness in the choice of the sources 
it draws on, Since its point of departure is Locke’s epistemology, 
one would expect it to go on and discuss the fundamentally im- 
portant critiques and modifications of that epistemology made in 
the eighteenth century by Berkeley and Hume. Instead, we are 
told about John Livingston Lowes and Walter Pater, who, though | 
affording useful illustrations of Locke, seem hardly as pertinent | 
as Berkeley. Still, Tuveson is to be congratulated on being aware | 
of epistemology at all (and its far-reaching ramifications, especial- 
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ly in psychology). There can be little question that by far the 
most important fact in eighteenth-century aesthetics was the 
Lockean epistemological tradition, which means not only Locke 
but his predecessors Bacon and Hobbes (whom Tuveson does men- 
tion) and his successors, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, Condillac, and 
others, An acquaintance with contemporary British philosophy, 
which represents a return to Locke and Hume, would also help 
the student—a work like Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept of Mind, for 
instance. Lockean “imagination,” as Tuveson tells us, has to do 
with the recall of discrete sense impressions, usually visual—Locke’s 
“simple ideas.” Where Tuveson gets into trouble is with his account 
of the assumed foil to this theory—the Aristotelian doctrine of 
“reason.” I do not think he has sufficiently investigated the 
eighteenth-century attitude toward it: pretty clearly, anyone who 
had read Bacon and Locke was inclined to discount its high pre- 
tensions. He also gets into trouble by trying to expound his thesis 
within the framework of a presupposed “classical-romantic” 
dichotomy in the eighteenth century, “classicism” adhering to 
“reason,” and “romanticism” to (Lockean) “imagination.” This 
postulate is as unnecessary as it was a century ago, and Tuveson’s 
adopting it leads to the dubious assertion found on his first page— 
“On one side, in the later eighteenth century, is Samuel Johnson, 
reiterating the classical definition of the imaginative faculty, which 
had been repeated for centuries: the practice of poetry is ‘an art 
of uniting pleasure with truth by calling imagination to the help of 
reason.” In the first place, this is obviously not a “definition of 
the imaginative faculty.” In the second, whichever of the eleven 
senses of “reason” Johnson gives in his Dictionary he is using here 
—I have no doubt that he is referring to empirical, inductive, 
Baconian “reasoning”—no one could have been a stauncher Lockean 
in his epistemology and aesthetics than Johnson (as Jean Hagstrum 
suggests, though too tentatively, in his Samuel Johnson's Literary 
Criticism). I present a counter-quotation, also from The Lives of 
the Poets: “Few books have been perused by me with greater 
pleasure than Dr. Watts’ Improvement of the Mind, of which the 
radical principles may . . . be found in Locke’s Conduct of the 
Understanding.” 

Harry M. Bracken (The Early Reception of Berkeley's Im- 
materialism, 1710-1733 [The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959]), is, 
as his title indicates, a follower of A. A. Luce’s reinterpretation 
of Berkeley—or perhaps the first real interpretation of him. Bracken 
has no difficulty in showing, from contemporary reviews, that 
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Berkeley was as little understood in his own time as he has gen- 
erally been up to our own. It is interesting that one of the most 
nearly satisfactory accounts of Berkeley, particularly of his critique 
of Locke’s “abstract ideas,” was given in Ephraim Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia (1728), a work which greatly influenced Johnson, 
among others. The article, which Bracken reprints as an appendix, 
could be usefully read in connection with Tuveson’s book. 


I mention Sir Harold Nicolson’s large, glossy volume, The Age 
of Reason, 1700-1789 (Doubleday), only by way of warning. The 
forebodings aroused by its title are amply justified—it is a worth- 
less piece of hack journalism, a rehash of clichés stale a century 
ago. Nicolson heads his chapter on Swift “Savage Pessimism’— 
Thackeray, thou shouldst be living at this hour—and that on John- 
son “Solid Sense.” Of Johnson as critic he says, “His aesthetic 
judgement was so enslaved by the heroic couplet, by the tomtom 
tune of Dryden and Pope, that he was actually deaf to the variety 
and strength of blank verse.” I don’t know what business anyone 
who thinks Pope and Dryden sound like a tomtom has zalling some- 
one else deaf. The book is surely the nadir of the .1igher dilet- 
tantism. 


IV 


Apart from a handful of smallish articles, it was not a productive 
year for Dryden studies. For Defoe, it was marked by the publi- 
cation of J. R. Moore’s Checklist of the Writings of Daniel Defoe 
(Indiana), a most valuable short work, though only a preliminary 
sketch for the “literary biography” of Defoe that will have sume 
day to be written. Swift continues to attract as many commentators 
as ever. Volume XIII of his prose works, edited by Herbert Davis, 
appeared in 1959 ( Directions to Servants and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
1733-1742 [Blackwell]), enhanced by Davis’s usual careful atten- 
tion to text and sensible commentary. ‘Volumes V ( Undated Pieces) 
and XIV (Index) will complete this fine work. What seems to me 
the best of the numerous paper-bound anthologies of Swift has 
been edited by Louis Landa (Gulliver's Travels and Other 
Writings [Houghton-Mifflin, Riverside Editions] ); it is fully and 
usefully annotated, and Landa’s introduction is most competent: 
Landa seems to be the contemporary Swift scholar most clearly 
aware that the “secret” of Swift is to be found in the Christianity 
he professed, and he is certainly better informed than some other 
recent commentators of just what that Christianity consists in. Yet 
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sometimes even Landa’s statements concerning theological matters 
make me uneasy. He says (xxii) that “a moderated Pelagianism 
was current” in Swift’s time. If “Pelagianism” is used in its strict 
sense, the assertion could not, I think, be sustained by citations 
from the writings of reputable Anglican and Nonconformist divines 
of the period; if it is used in some other sense, that sense should 
be most carefully defined, And “If Swift sounds like those whose 
emphasis on man’s depravity derives from Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic roots, this is a result of the intensity of his attack and his 
extreme rhetoric and not, it must be firmly stated, the result of his 
agreement with the doctrines which buttressed the Augustinian view 
or the Calvinistic restatement of it. He felt too keenly man’s moral 
responsibility . . . .” Is a keen feeling of man’s moral responsibility 
incompatible with adherence to Calvinist doctrine? Surely the 
possessors of “the New England conscience”—or the conscience of 
Geneva, Scotland, or Puritan England—have seldom been seen as 
taking a light view of man’s moral responsibility. Ronald Paulson 
(Theme and Structure in Swift's Tale of a Tub [Yale]) is con- 
siderably less at home in theology. It turns out that A Tale of a 
Tub is an attack on Gnosticism: there is a piece of alleged Gnostic 
gibberish quoted from Irenaeus on the title page; Irenaeus wrote 
a treatise attacking the Gnostics: “The reference to Irenaeus im- 
plicitly connects Swift with orthodoxy and those he attacks with 
heresy. Moreover, it is not strange that an Anglican divine should 
have made a reference to Irenaeus, who represented both a source 
of the primitive church to which the Church of England attributed 
its roots, and a defender of this institution against the chief enemy 
of institutionalism, the Gnostic heresy” (100). I find it hard to 
believe that the author of the story of Peter, Martin, and Jack was 
concerned to defend religious institutionalism. There is also a quo- 
tation from Lucretius on the title page, but Paulson explains why 
this fact is not to be taken to mean that Swift is connected with 
Lucretius’s militant atheism. It not this such exegesis as Peter, Mar- 
tin, and Jack applied to their father’s will? I find it hard to take 
the book seriously. 

Edward Honig’s Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory (North- 
western, 1959) and Robert C. Elliott's The Power of Satire: 
Magic, Ritual, Art (Princeton) are serious, if labored, studies, 
whose scope is pretty well indicated by their titles, Swift is con- 
sidered in both, and I should not disagree with the points that 
seem to emerge: that Swift’s satiric intent and allegorical technique 
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can usefully be compared with Kafka’s (cf. The Metamorphosis); 
and that a consideration of the place occupied by satire in primi- 
tive ritual may be useful in appreciating certain overtones in Swift 
(though Elliott, I regret to say, believes with other recent students 
that the Houyhnhnms are Stoics, and that their ideals—which for 
some reason he insists on calling their “positives’—“are largely 
discredited as unavailable to man”). Denis Johnston’s In Search 
of Swift (Barnes and Noble, 1959) is the culmination of a long 
campaign on his part to get people to believe that Swift was a 
nephew of Sir William Temple and Stella was Temple's daughter. 
I can only say that, like others, I am not convinced. To be sure, 
Johnston has no difficulty in demonstrating, as he goes along, that 
a great deal of “orthodox” Swiftian biographical research has been 
atrociously sloppy: the student might be advised to read the book 
in order to develop a healthy scholarly skepticism toward “authori- 
ties.” The thesis of James A. Preu’s The Dean and the Anarchist 
(Florida State, 1959) is that William Godwin’s thinking was much 
influenced by Swift’s, and that Political Justice derives almost 
directly from Book Four of Gulliver. Without prejudice to criticism 
by better Godwin scholars than I, Preu’s argument for the deriva- 
tion seems convincing. But Preu thinks that Godwin, in regarding 
the Houyhnhnms’s way of life as ideal, misread Book Four, and he 
carefully dissociates himself from this grievous error of Godwin’s. 
Citing Kathleen Williams, Irvin Ehrenpreis, 2nd Ricardo Quintana 
as his authorities, he remarks, “It is interesting to note the manner 
in which Godwin’s perfectibilitarian ideas led him to mistake Swift's 
meaning. The Houyhnhnms are not completely perfect... . It 
may even be that Swift meant them as a satire on man’s utopian 
dreams. If this is indeed the case, Godwin’s interpretation of the 
Houvhnhnms is one of the greatest ironies in the history of ideas” 
(63-64), and in a footnote, “There are obviously many possibilities, 
including the very intriguing one (which the present writer cannot 
take seriously) that Godwin was right.” This is more than irony; 
this is high comedy! For of course Godwin was right, and Miss 
Williams and the rest wrong; as George Sherburn has already 
hinted, and as will be demonstrated in other forthcoming publi- 
cations. 

Norman O. Brown’s Life Against Death (Modern Library Paper- 
backs, 1959)—a strange but interesting attempt to provide a rigor- 
ously Freudian interpretation of human history—gives in its chap- 
ter on Swift (inevitably entitled “The Excremental Vision”) an 
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object lesson in how to misread Swift's plain words. The sad thing 
is that Brown has read Swift well enough to see how badly Aldous 
Huxley (apparently the originator of the legend of Swift’s “an- 
ality”) and Middleton Murry have misread him: “Murry,” Brown 
says aptly enough, “like Strephon and the other unfortunate men 
in the poems, loses his wits when he discovers that Caelia ——.” 
But even Brown cannot quite bring himself to look at what Swift 
is actually saying in the Caelia poems: “In Strephon and Chloe 
(1731) sublimation and awareness of the excremental function are 
presented as mutually exclusive, and the conclusion is drawn that 
sublimation must be cultivated at all costs, even at the cost of 
repression: ‘Authorities both old and recent/ Direct that women 
must be decent:/ And, from the Spouse each Blemish hide/ More 
than from all the World beside . . . [Brown’s ellipsis]/ On Sense 
and Wit your Passion found,/ By Decency cemented round.’” The 
fifty lines Brown omits between the first four and the last two of 
his quotation make perfectly clear to any reader but one blinded 
by an idée recu the transition from Swift’s satire of what “Authori- 
ties direct” to Swift’s own answer, “Sense and Wit,” which would 
certainly preclude a program of systematic deceit between hus- 
band and wife; and one imagines that the “authorities’” concept 
of decency is a very different one from Swift’s own. “In Cassinus 
and Peter,” Brown sadly concludes,” even this solution is exploded. 


. . » The excremental vision cannot be repressed . . . . Cassinus 
explains the trauma which is killing him: ‘No wonder how I lost 
my wits,/ Oh! Caelia, Caelia, Caelia —-.’” Calmly to take Cas- 


sinus’s point of view as Swift's is staggering. Is it possible to read 
the poem and not be aware that it is a devastating attack on the 
neurotic vanity of the “excremental vision” of Cassinus (as of 
Strephon in the other two poems)? Brown then goes on to subject 
Book Four of Gulliver to similar treatment. As usual, in such 
“psychoanalytic” exegesis, it is not the psychological theory that 
is at fault; it is the exegete’s inability to grasp the plain sense of 
the text that is in front of his eves. But this failure is not exclusive 
to psychoanalytic expounders of Swift, 

One of the most hopeful of recent studies of Swift is an essay 
by Charles Peake, “Swift and the Passions” (MLR, April). Peake’s 
point is the simple and important one: it is not necessary when 
dealing with Swift’s writings (or, one might add, with Johnson’s) 
to equate the term “passion” with “emotion”; because Swift, like 
other Christian moralists before him, condemns “the passions,” this 
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does not mean that Swift (or Christian morality) condemns emo- 
tion, and “repression,” “sublimation,” and “Stoicism” are really 
beside the point when discussing Swift. I’m afraid, though, that 
after this very promising beginning, the essay rather trails away, 
and I confess I have considerable difficulty in finding out just what 
Peake is trying to say in the second half of it. 


Pope studies have been enriched by a most valuable book- 
Reuben A. Brower’s Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion (Clar- 
endon, 1959). It may be useful to warn against making the mistake 
I did when I first encountered it—that of thinking it a book de- 
signed to prove a thesis (that Pope made much use of classical 
allusion), and wondering why a lengthy book was needed to prove 
it. It is far more than this: it is a superb reading of the bulk of 
Pope’s poetry by one of the finest readers of poetry we have. That 
Brower also demonstrates how magnificently Pope learned his 
trade from the great poets of the past—Theocritus, Virgil, Horace, 
Spenser, Milton, the Metaphysicals, Dryden, even Dante—is inci- 
dental, though it may provide a hint for the modern reader to 
adjust his antennae to the wave lengths of great classical European 
poetry if he wants to be able to say that he has read Pope. But 
the virtue of the book is not its source-tracing: it is the sustained 
brilliance of its reading. A sample, taken at random: the text 
Brower is expounding is the latter part of The Dunciad, Book I, 
beginning “O Thou! of Bus’ness the directing soul!” “Dryden's 
toughness comes again to the fore, but the crowning lines in each 
conceit are in Pope’s best Metaphysical style. We can feel the 
gaucherie of that ‘mind’ in its rolling ducklike progress, and the 
perverse bounce of its ineptitudes. The prayer ends with a hushed, 
lulling strophe of a kind Pope uses with beautifu!ly soporific effects 
at other points in the Dunciad . . . . The description of [Venus’s] 
works is a blurred fantastic dance . . . . A prophetic prayer gently 
modulates into a true lullaby, heroically grand and yet grotesque 
. ... The book ends with rolling echoes of ‘God save king Cibber!’ 
that degenerate into burlesque Jovian thunder and the croaking 
of frongs. The Queen’s lullaby and its batrachian echo bring to a 
close an appropriate first book for a poem that will conclude with 
the apocalypse of Book IV. We see everything as epically grand 
and yet in cloudy confusion, with ‘momentary monsters rising and 
falling’ in mazy dances and songs... .” I hope the book will 
presently be reissued in paperback form, retitled A Reader’s Guide 
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to Pope, and made compulsory reading for all graduate students. 

R. L. Brett’s Reason and Imagination (Oxford, for the University 
of Hull) does seem designed primarily to prove a thesis, through 
a reading of four poems, one of which is the Essay on Man. It is 
perhaps a little hard to say just what that thesis is. It seems to 
have to do with the suggestion that “philosophic” poetry can be 
good poetry, not in spite of but because of its being philosophic; 
and that “the fashionable theory of poetic meaning between the two 
wars . . . popularized by I. A. Richards,” which “rested upon the 
distinction . . . between statements which were referential and 
those which were emotive,” is wrong. This theory, of course, goes 
back a long way before Richards—it is clearly implied in Joseph 
Warton’s Essay on Pope, for instance—and surely only people tone- 
deaf to poetry were ever taken in by it (I cannot believe that Rich- 
ards himself was). But it is well to have the converse reaffirmed 
from time to time. I don’t know, though, that Brett’s reading of 
the Essay contributes a great deal either to theory or to our in- 
sight into Pope’s poem. He agrees with Johnson and differs from 
Maynard Mack in thinking its “philosophy” not very consistent or 
convincing, and he may be right. It is surprising to find Boling- 
broke again being taken even partly seriously as a source—e.g., 
“Pope’s chief debt to Bolingbroke is for something dear to many 
of the Augustans, the doctrine that limited severely the scope of 
the human reason.” No one acquainted with Bacon and Locke or 
their numerous popularizers, as every “Augustan” was, would have 
had to feel indebted to Bolingbroke for this notion. 

Earl R. Wasserman’s edition of the Epistle to Bathurst (Johns 
Hopkins) makes handsomely available printed variants and fac- 
similes of the much-corrected MSS of the poem—striking and valu- 
able evidence of Pope’s methods of composition. But it seems to 
me his “critical reading” suffers (I always seem to be making this 
complaint) from over-simple and over-dogmatic preconceptions 
about the theology and political history of the time, For instance 
we are told (35) of “the essential Christian dilemma” that Pope 
finds himself in. Whatever the details, one is taken aback to be 
informed so casually, by a literary critic, that Christianity contains 
an “essential dilemma.” As for politics, it is disturbing to encounter 
Walpole four times as “Lord Treasurer” and once as “First Lord 
of the Treasury” (54-55), as though the two offices were the same. 
(Walpole was of course never Lord Treasurer, and there is con- 
siderable significance in the fact, as Plumb points out.) I do not 
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know whether phrases like “a hypocritical Calvinistic capitalist 
with only the ethics of Cheapside” and “[Satan’s] devilishly Hob- 
besian philosophy” (53) are supposed to represent Pope’s or 
Wasserman’s views, but they are surely somewhat oversimplified 
representations of very complex questions. 

Patrick Cruttwell’s “Pope and His Church” (Hudson Review, 
autumn) performs a useful service in suggesting that Pope’s 
Catholicism is best described as “liberal,” that he is not to be 
viewed in the light of that ultramontanism which some modern 
students seem mistakenly to think coextensive with Catholicism 
itself. They would profit by a stiff course of reading in the works 
of Lord Acton. 


The 250th anniversary of Samuel Johnson’s birth and the 200th 
of the publication of Rasselas were commemorated by two volumes. 
New Light on Dr. Johnson (ed. F. W. Hilles; Yale, 1959) contains 
some two dozen essays (many of them revisions of earlier publica- 
tions) by old Johnson hands. They are of varying importance; but 
certainly at least two are of permanent value: Hilles’s excellent 
analysis, from a study of the manuscript material, of how Johnson 
composed the Life of Pope; and Donald and Mary Hyde's “Dr. 
Johnson’s Second Wife,” the importance of which is not so much 
biographical as that it sheds new (and it seems to me, damning) 
light on Boswell’s unscrupulous methods of composing “biography.” 
Bicentenary Essays on Rasselas (ed. Magdi Wahba) is a pleasant 
tribute, emanating from an appropriate place—it is published as a 
supplement to University of Cairo Studies in English, 1959. Its 
dozen essays canvass such matters as “Rasselas and Vathek,” “Zadig 
and Rasselas,” and Rasselas as a tract in the institutio principis 
tradition. Bertram Davis's Johnson Before Boswell (Yale) is a 
charmingly written and eminently sound rehabilitation of Sir John 
Hawkins as biographer of Johnson. Hawkins was by no means the 
fool that Boswell, for professional reasons, and Macaulay, for the 
sake of a clever epigram, made him out to be. Davis shows that as 
a biographer of Johnson there is every reason to rank Hawkins at 
least as high as Boswell, however superior Boswell may be as an 
entertainer, or, if one insists, artist. A most competent critical sur- 
vey of Johnson scholarship over the past decade is provided by 
Bernhard Fabian (“Samuel Johnson: Ein Forschungsbericht”) in 
Die Neueren Sprachen, September and October, 1959. Two articles 
by Katharine Balderston, on the influence of William Law on John- 
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son—one on Law in the Dictionary (PQ, July), the other on his 
influence on Johnson’s religion (PMLA, September )—are rather dis- 
appointing; Miss Balderston seems so far to have only skimmed 
the surface of a very large and important subject. New attributions 
of works to Johnson continue to be made—Dr. Laurence McHenry, 
Jr. in the Journal of the History of Medicine, XIV (1959), pro- 
poses the article on Oribasius in James's Medicinal Dictionary; 
F, W. Gibbs, in Ambix [Royal Institute of Chemistry], February, 
suggests a translation of Boerhaave’s Elements of Chemistry, 1732 
(both these attributions are made very tentatively, however); and 
Jacob Leed (PBSA, 2nd quarter) continues his excellently rea- 
soned analyses of probable Johnsonian contributions to the early 
Gentleman’s Magazine. John Middendorf (JHI, January-March) 
presents a competent and useful exposition of Johnson’s “mercan- 
tilist” views on economics, views highly relevant to his political 
and social thinking. Middendorf, an admirer of Adam Smith, won- 
ders a little at Johnson’s adherence to so immoral a system as 
mercantilism—a surprising point of view in 1960, after so many 
decades of condemnation of the immorality of free enterprise. 


The second volume of The Correspondence of Edmund Burke 
(Chicago), edited by Lucy S. Sutherland, has appeared; the plan 
and execution continue to please. The period covered is 1768 to 
1774; Burke is now in the full stride of his political career; the 
volume contains the notorious letter in which Burke compares 
Richmond and his fellow dukes and marquesses to “the great oaks” 
—“we creep on the ground, we belly into melons that are exquisite 
for size and flavour.” With some other recent Burkean volumes— 
Francis Canavan, S. J., The Political Reason of Edmund Burke 
(Duke); W. J. Bate, ed., Selected Writings of Edmund Burke 
(Modern Library); Louis I. Bredvold and Ralph G. Ross, eds., The 
Philosophy of Edmund Burke (Michigan)—the critic is on tricky 
ground: that of so-called “neo-Burkeanism,” a movement connected 
with very live issues in current American politics, I can only say 
that, though Bate’s is a useful anthology of the pieces usually read 
in American schools, and Bredvold and Ross’s an interesting topical 
arrangement of extracts from Burke’s writings, the introductions to 
both anthologies seem to me uncritically adulatory. “Neo-Burkean- 
ism” is, indeed, very old-fashioned Burkeanism: the version of 
eighteenth-century political history that Burke invented to justify 
the actions of his party has been completely discredited by recent 
historical scholarship; it folllows that if one is to preserve one’s 
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image of Burke as “the politician as hero,” one must ignore that 
scholarship; and these books do so. It is not my business here to 
adjudicate the question, but younger students should at least be 
aware that there are two sides to it, and that such contrary judg- 
ments have been passed as this of Robert Palmer’s (p. 122 above): 
“The views of Pares, Guttridge, and Ritcheson [one British and 
two American historians] coincide in this estimate . . . of Burke 
as a spokesman for the British aristocracy; this estimate is indeed 
a well-established one, from which only ‘new conservatives’ and 
other neo-Burkeans in the United States seem to diverge” (173n.). 
How profound a divergence is involved may be judged from the 
fact that Father Canavan can cite with complete approbation (6) 
Burke’s dictum “Political problems do not primarily concern truth 
or falsehood. They relate to good or evil,” whereas G. M. Young, 
in his British Academy lecture on Burke, 1943, said of the same 
passage (quoting Johnson), “No wonder that native virtue, scho- 
lastic virtue, grew uneasy when it heard Burke talking like this.” 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney's Edmund Burke and Ireland (Harvard) 
is not quite in this class: Mahoney is aware of recent historiography 
and provides a detailed and closely documented accovnt of Burke’s 
involvements with the question of Irish Catholic relief. Yet in his 
summing up Mahoney indulges in the same sort of uncritical and 
irrelevant adulation, more usually found in polemic tracts than in 
scholarly studies: “Possessed of a mind which instinctively loved 
and fully appreciated truth . . . Burke tolerated in the true sense 
of the word, that is to say, he respected justice,” and so on. At one 
point, however, retribution overtakes him: Mahoney might ponder 
the ambiguity in this remark, “Burke was deeply religious as a 
youth, and the passing years merely served to strengthen his re- 
ligiosity” (316). 


V 


The most valuable contribution to the study of the eighteerth- 
century novel during this period was, in my opinion, Leslie Fied- 
ler’s Love and Death in the American Novel (Criterion). Contro- 
versial as Fiedler’s view of the history of the American novel may 
be, students must be grateful to him for his treatment of Richard- 
son, Fielding, and the Gothic novel—for taking them seriously, for 
reading them as living works of literature of great and continuing 
importance, for rescuing them from the “solipsism” in which they 
are usually immured. Fiedler’s thesis is by now well known: 
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roughly, that in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Gothicism 
eventually triumphed in America; its offspring are the works of 
such writers as Faulkner and Hemingway, which suffer from the 
radical fault of their progenitor—a neurotically limited view of life, 
one in which women are objects of fear and hostility, excluded 
from the novelist’s serious concern. And what seems to be advo- 
cated is a return to Richardson, whose central point is that women 
must be taken seriously, as full members of the human race—a less 
narrow, less distorted picture of the realities of the human situa- 
tion, and therefore one whose acceptance should produce better 
novels. Other reviewers have amply stated the charges of extrav- 
agance, oversimplification, and misinterpretation against Fiedler; 
I content myself with suggesting that there is nevertheless an im- 
portant element of truth in his thesis—that the world of Richard- 
son’s novels is a realler, more serious world than that of Fielding 
and his many successors, Not that this is a new idea, of course: 
when Johnson said that Richardson picked the kernel of life, while 
Fielding was contented with its husk, he was perhaps saying essen- 
tially no more than Fiedler is now. 

Fiedler is a critic, passionately convinced of the importance of 
literature, intensely involved with it; his book, whether sound or 
not, is unmistakably criticism. Two other books dealing with 
eighteenth-century novelists are what we have become more accus- 
tomed to in recent years, exercises in the history of ideas, Here 
is the beginning of the (accurate) synopsis found on the dust 
jacket of M. A. Goldberg’s Smollett and the Scottish School (New 
Mexico, 1959): “The eighteenth century in England is generally 
understood as an age of contention over a series of seemingly 
antithetical concepts. Tories were quarreling with Whigs; ‘neo- 
classicists’ with ‘romantics’; rationalists with empiricists and intui- 
tionalists; adherents of rules, of regularity and first principles, with 
those who favored spontaneity, wildness, and sublimity.” If so, it 
is very badly understood. This presumably is what comes of living 
on an exclusive diet of secondary sources. The summary continues: 
“Smollett, however, held to neither side of this controversy. Like 
the forty-odd social and cultural historians, moral philosophers, 
estheticians, rhetoricians and essayists comprising the Scottish Com- 
mon-sense School, Smollett maintained a middle ground . 4 
Frankly, I don’t believe a word of it. I doubt that Goldberg’s benty- 
odd Scottish writers form a “school”; I doubt that the work of any 
of them worth taking seriously—Adam Smith or Thomas Reid, say 
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—is adequately described by the phrase “taking a middle ground’; 
and I doubt that any of this has any real relevance to Smollett’s 
novels, Martin C. Battestin’s The Moral Basis of Fielding’s Art 
(Wesleyan, 1959) attempts “to view the ethics of [Joseph Andrews] 
in the related contexts of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century lati- 
tudinarian Christianity.” The “latitudinarianism” referred to seems 
to be another construct of literary historians, very different from 
the historical latitudinarianism that Macaulay, say, describes. Some- 
thing called “Pelagianism” becomes for Battestin the maid-of-all- 
work that “Gnosticism” is in Paulson’s book on Swift. We are told 
of “The modified Pelagian doctrine of such latitudinarian church- 
men as Isaac Barrow, John Tillotson . . . . Within the Church, 
the latitudinarians, though never expressly admitting to it [a 
pregnant qualification], were engaged in promulgating an extreme 
form of Arminianism, which after 1720 became scarcely distinguish- 
able from Socinianism or Pelagianism . . . . This orthodoxy [of the 
Articles] was now giving way before a complacent moralism that 
made salvation universal” (15). That these bishops and archbishops 
of the Church of England were really Socinians, Pelagians, or uni- 
versalists could not be seriously sustained for a moment; rather 
Battestin than I as promoter in a heresy trial. When I go on and 
find Battestin remarking, “These rational divines stood staunchly 
with St. James against [my italics] St. Paul; ‘Faith without works 
is dead’” (18), I find myself wondering whether he is equipped 
to “distinguish” orthodox Anglican doctrine from Socinianism and 
Pelagianism. 

I mention Stuart Tave’s The Amiable Humorist (Chicago) here : 
because, though it is a general “study in the comic theory and 
criticism of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries,” and 
draws its illustrations from the drama and the essay as well, its 
insights into the novel are perhaps the most original and valuable. 
Tave discusses the rise of what may be called the orthopsychiatric 
concept of comedy—“the natural superiority of benevolent humor” 
to the older satiric, reforming kind—and its exemplification by 
Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, and the like, The study is competent 
and useful; but I don’t know that Tave (though he recognizes its 
existence; see p. ix) really comes to grips with the older criticism 
that regards his “amiable humor” as merely a manifestation of sen- 
timentalism, and links the development of this “mode in which 
there flourished a close alliance of laughter with tears, of humor 
with melancholy and with pathos” with a concurrent degeneration 
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of artistic quality—from The Way of the World to The Conscious 
Lovers and so to the murky depths of the Hollywood family movie 
with nuns playing baseball. Bernard Kreissman’s amusingly titled 
Pamela-Shamela (Nebraska) is a delightful little account of the 
numerous burlesques and imitations of Richardson’s novel, ending 
with an uproarious summary of Upton Sinclair's Another Pamela, 
or Virtue Still Rewarded. Eugene White’s Fanny Burney, Novelist 
(Shoe String Press) is a short appreciative essay that contributes 
little new; still it is pleasant to find someone in 1960 who has actu- 
ally read Camilla and The Wanderer and apparently derived from 
them at least some of the pleasure they gave their first readers. 
I cannot judge the bibliographical competence of W. H. Mc- 
Burney’s A Check List of English Prose Fiction, 1700-1739 (Har- 
vard); if accurate, it should be invaluable to students of the genre. 


The most imposing of the studies of the lesser poets of the age 
is Thomas Crawford’s Burns (Stanford)—if I may be forgiven for 
classifying Burns as lesser than Dryden and Pope. This 400-page 
book, one imagines, says everything than can possibly be said 
about Burns’s poetry: its origins, its language, its techniques, its 
subject matter, its “revelation of personality.” We have sections 
entitled “Poet of Democracy,” “Burns as World Poet,” “Burns and 
Religion,” “Burns, Schubert, Wolf.” There are appendices on “Pho- 
netic Values,” “Parallels,” a classification (25 classes) of the “love- 
songs,’ a large glossary, and an “explanatory index of proper 
names.” I wish I could say that all this has converted me to a new 
conviction that Burns is a major poet. For all that the jacket pro- 
claims that “No previous critic of Burns’s poetry has made such 
full use of modern critical methods,” it still seems to me a rather 
old-fashioned piece of work. 

Patricia Meyer Spacks’s The Varied God: A Critical Study of 
Thomson's ‘The Seasons’ (California, 1959) is a careful and intelli- 
gent study, chiefly of the ideas of Thomson’s poem, This is useful, 
though Marjorie Nicolson earlier pointed out the main thing that 
seems to emerge, that Thomson’s “thought” was consonant with 
that of most “advanced” intellectuals of his day. Mrs. Spacks dis- 
misses Thomson’s “style” rather abruptly (43-48) as a “blemish.” 
I have a feeling that more could and should be said about Thom- 
son’s poetic technique; an approach to it like Brower’s to Pope’s 
might reveal the poem as more than a somewhat boring document 
in the history of ideas, which Thomson would have been better 
advised to write in prose. 
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In the confused state of Blake studies, it is a little hard to “place” 

Robert Gleckner’s The Piper and the Bard (Wayne State, 1959). 
Though one is put off by the pretentious obscurity of the title and 
some of the chapter headings (“The Winter of Holiness” and “The 
Silent Pillow”)—surely this silly fashion was long ago overtaken 
by the law of diminishing returns—it seems to be a serious attempt 
to expound what might be called the theology of Blake’s poems, 
with more space than usual devoted to the lyrics. I won't try to 
judge the success of this endeavor: the book will clearly repay 
careful rereading. My only suggestion at the moment is that it will 
eventually be discovered that with Blake, as with others, “episte- 
mology” is prior even to “theology.” An indispensable companion 
to literary studies in Blake is Sir Anthony Blunt’s The Art of 
William Blake (Columbia), a series of six lectures accompanied 
by over 60 pages of plates, in which Blunt gives a “reading,” a la 
Panofsky, of Blake’s art and closely relates it to his “thought.” 

Charles Ryskamp’s William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esquire 
(Cambridge, 1959) takes Cowper up to his 37th year. It seems to 
me an excellent work—careful, responsible, mercifully free from 
the inept pseudo-psychological and pseudo-theological guessing 
that has been the staple of some other work on Cowper, When he 
does discuss Cowper’s religious life, Ryskamp’s attitude toward 
Evangelicalism is, as it should be, sympathetic and perceptive, un- 
tainted by modern partisan animus. He appends nearly 100 pages 
of newly attributed letters, poems, and essays. It is to be hoped 
that he will continue his study and produce the standard modern 
life of Cowper. Lodwick Hartley's William Cowper: The Continu- 
ing Revaluation (North Carolina) is an excellent example of the 
newer (and most valuable) type of annotated bibliography, with 
a useful and judicious “survey” of the Cowper studies he records, 
from 1895 to 1960. He acknowledges the inspiration afforded by 
James L. Clifford’s Johnsonian Studies; one hopes that bibliograph- 
ies of other eighteenth-century writers along similar lines will be 
forthcoming: we certainly need a guide like this through the 
jungles of recent Swift and Pope studies. (Hartley has one bad slip, 
that should be corrected. He calls Ryskamp’s book “A study . . 
to 1786.” Read “1768.” ) 

Apollo and the Nine, by Carol Maddison (Johns Hopkins) is a 
“history of the ode” from Pindar to Cowley: as Miss Maddison 
says, it leaves off where Shafer’s and Shuster’s previous studies be- 
gan. It is nothing if not informative—the book runs to over 400 
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pages, Useful as it is to have the essential historical facts collected 
in one volume, we are still waiting for a good modern critical 
study of this great poetic form. Miss Maddison’s approach may be 
judged by her remark on page 1—“The ode offered the eighteenth 
century a classical escape from its mechanical universe and the 
metronome tick of the heroic couplet ... .” 

It is astonishing to be confronted in 1960 with some 125 pages 
of unpublished poetry by an important eighteenth-century poet 
(though, to be precise, these date from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury). New Poems by George Crabbe (Liverpool), excellently 
edited by Arthur Pollard, are printed for the first time from 
Crabbe’s notebooks, owned by Sir John Murray. They are late 
pieces, most of them versified short stories, in Crabbe’s usual man- 
ner; some seem to have been intended for Tales of the Hall. Clearly 
they will afford valuable material for the full critical study of 
Crabbe’s poetry that has still to be written. Whether they add any- 
thing to Crabbe’s reputation is hard to say. Those who like mak- 
ing fun of Crabbe will be happy to find such gems as “I married, 
and the very dregs/ Of misery drank, of care and pain,/ For 
though the man had handsome legs,/ He wanted breeding, wanted 
brain.” Let us hope Crabbe intended it to be funny. 

Excellent work continues to be done on the various genres of 
prose writing that the eighteenth century excelled in. Rae Blanchard 
has given us another in her series of meticulously edited volumes 
of Steele’s writings (Richard Steele’s Periodical Journalism, 1714- 
1716 [Clarendon, 1959] ). This one includes The Lover, The Reader, 
Town Talk, and Chit-Chat. Richmond P. Bond (New Letters to 
the Tatler and Spectator [Texas, 1959]) has edited a group of 
pieces intended for inclusion in those collections but, for what- 
ever reason, not published until now. There are no masterpieces 
among them, but they give the modern reader an interesting 
glimpse of what potential contributors liked writing about, and 
of the raw material Steele and Addison had to work with. In the 
Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, the publication 
of Volumes 20, 21, and 22, part of the great correspondence with 
Sir Horace Mann, represents a sizable step on the road to the com- 
pletion of this monumental work. E. S. De Beer’s one-volume edi- 
tion of John Evelyn’s Diary (Clarendon, 1959) is a masterly job 
of condensing his six-volume edition for the general reader, who it 
is hoped will take advantage of it and learn what a fine diarist 
Evelyn after all was. The challenging task Harold L. Bond sets 
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himself in The Literary Art of Edward Gibbon (Clarendon), that 
of a full analysis of the Decline and Fall as a work of art, has been 
performed in a most satisfying manner, Robert L. Haig’s The 
Gazetteer, 1735-1797 (Southern Illinois) is the first full-dress 
“biography” of an important eighteenth-century newspaper we 
have had, and is of course an invaluable contribution to the his- 
tory of journalism in that century when journalism as we know it 
was born. The study is most competently done, although one shares 
Haig’s disappointment that more information about “the inside 
of a newspaper-office in those days” has not come to light. Haig 
declines to tackle the question of the Gazetteer’s political signifi- 
cance in the early days when, as Walpole’s mouthpiece, it was 
under continual fire from Pope, Johnson, and others, on the valid 
ground that to do so would occupy more space than his present 
book, The paper’s later period of important political activity, in 
the 1780's, is treated in more detail, and the historical background 
is generally handled with laudable circumspection. 


I shall merely mention what was no doubt the event of the year 
for students of the drama, the publication of the first two volumes 
(1700-29), by Emmett L. Avery, of The London Stage, 1660-1800 
(Southern Illinois). The virtues and faults of such an encyclopedic 
reference work can only be tested in the process of using it, Wil- 
liam W. Appleton’s Charles Macklin (Harvard) is a charmingly 
written life of that old war horse of the eighteenth-century theater. 
Appleton seems to have found out what can be found out about 
his hectic professional and domestic life and presented it against 
the background of an admirably vivid picture of the London 
theatrical world of the time. Sybil Rosenfeld’s The Theatre of the 
London Fairs in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge) gives a 
detailed history of this theatrical demi-monde, which interacted 
significantly with the more legitimate stage. John Loftis’s Comedy 
and Society from Congreve to Fielding (Stanford, 1959) is a praise- 
worthy attempt to provide “precision and specific content” for the 
familiar “generalizations about the impact of the ‘middle class’ 
upon comedy” (vi). But there is no subject in existence more 
difficult to treat satisfactorily. Social and political historiography 
of the period is at present in a state of flux; all the old assumptions 
are being questioned, and what will eventually replace them is far 
from certain. Loftis copes gallantly with this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion, and is to be congratulated for having read so conscientiously 
in recent historical scholarship. Certainly one point that emerges 
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is worth emphasizing as strongly as he does, that implied by his 
chapter heading “The Survival of Restoration Stereotypes” (of 
the “merchant” and the like)—that it is fatal to rely on drama, 
or any other form of imaginative literature, for accurate reporting 
of contemporary history. Yet historica] scholarship continues to run 
ahead of Loftis. A whole new dimension has just been added to 
the story of the South Sea Bubble (p. 121 above), whose impact 
on contemporary drama Loftis tries to assess; R. H, Tawney’s 
thesis about the relation of Puritanism and capitalism, on which 
Loftis, like other recent literary students, heavily relies, has been 
vigorously challenged by the Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford; the study on which he chiefly draws for his notions 
of Walpole’s economic policy (by N. A. Brisco, 1907) is pro- 
nounced by Walpole’s current biographer to be “almost valueless” 
(Plumb, II, 241n). It will be many years, I’m afraid, before the 
familiar generalizations Loftis speaks of can be accurately assessed. 


Finally I must recommend a number of major, indeed “defini- 
tive,” studies in “related arts” (what arts are not related to the work 
of the student of the literature of an age?): Robert R. Wark’s fine 
edition (Clarendon, 1959) of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses; 
Grose Evans, Benjamin West and the Taste of His Times (Southern 
Illinois); M. Dorothy George’s English Political Caricature (Vol. 
I, to 1792; II, 1793-1832) (Clarendon, 1959); Kerry Downes, 
Hawksmoor (Zwemmer [London] ); Miles Hadfield, Gardening in 
Britain (Hutchinson); and Winton Dean, Handel's Dramatic 
Oratorios and Masques (Oxford, 1959). I cannot understand the 
general indifference of literary students to perhaps the greatest 
of all the monuments of artistic achievement raised in eighteenth- 
century England—the work of Handel (a brilliant exception is 
Bertrand Bronson’s fine study of his setting of Dryden's 
Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day, published some years ago but too 
little known). It is distinctly something they should be aware of, 
if only because Handel’s musical “readings” of the poetry of 
Dryden, Pope, Gay, Congreve, Milton, and the Authorized Version 
have never been surpassed. Dean’s book is not merely excellent 
music criticism, but contributes some very competent scholarship 
to problems of the libretti, correcting, for instance, the inexact 
account of Gay’s Acis and Galatea given in Vol. VI of the Twicken- 
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